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at golf or any other feminine sport is the girl who is dressed for 
comfort and freedom. Her body is free from rigid restriction, 
her movements are easy and graceful. Her muscles are under 
perfect control. She wears a FERRIS Waist. Thousands of 
women are to-day wearing the 


FERRIS && Waists 


They find in them the union of comfort and beauty. The ideal 
garment for the house or the street. There are different FERRIS 
Waists to fit different forms. /¢ 7s essential that you get the waist 
made to fit you. You should get the Ferris Book of Living 
Models. It will help you to make a right selection. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retailers. Do 
not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00; 
Children’s, 25c. to soc. Made by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER. 


Gives immediate comfort for Chafed or Tender Skins, Prickly Heat, Rash, Sun- 
burn or Itching. It affords instant relief for Perspiring, Tender or Aching Feet. 
FOR BABY. FOR WOMEN. FOR MEN. 


Makes him comfortable The most grateful ar- Its antiseptic qualities 
and contented, gives ticle of the toilet. Noth- overcome the results of 
sweet sleep and pro- ing else pleases so well close shaving, razor rash 
motes health—Mennen’s. —Mennen’s. or irritation — Mennen’s. 
Avoid cheap or dangerous powders by getting the bor with a 
portrait of MENNEN, the inventor, on the top. 


Sold everywhere or mailed fer 25c. Sample free. Mention this paper. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange St., NEWARK, N. J. 








Mother of the “IRON CLAD” boy | 


HE 
does not have to buy stockings often, 


for six months is not an unusual life for 


‘won Gad 
Stockings 


They can be busy every day, too, even 
work overtime, for they are “Made to 
Wear.” Boys’ Improved No. 19 are the 
mothers’ best friend, but almost as good 
friends are ““IRON CLADS” for men, 
women and girls. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
send 25c. for sample pair. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mich. 











MALLEABLE !RON 
THE illustrations above show 3 malleable 
iron pin extension water fronts—the 
series of pin extensions giving double radiat- 
ing surface—hence, double capacity. This 
water heater forms the left hand lining of 
a)l water front 


Majestic mer 
Steel Ranges 


does not interfere with oven or distract from 
the fire box. Heats water for baths, kitchen 
and entire house while the range is baking, 





SS frying, toasting boiling or broiling. 
3 This range is made of Malleable Iron and 
@ Steel, cannot crack or break, or subject you 


to the expense and annoyance of every other 
range, riveted air tight and asbestos lined— 
hence, does the work in half the time, and 
with half the fuel. A half turn of the anti- 
clinker, duplex grate, with thecrank, cuts off 
the dead coal andashes without dumping the 
fire, soiling the hands or floor, and without 
the aid of violent expressions. Other improvements, originated by us, also aid in making 
the cooking perfect and preserving the serenity of temper of the operator. 

Hy +H Are made to fit every condition—with reservoirs, with water fronts, 
Majestic Ranges in combination for coal or gas, and for hotels and institutions— 
and at prices consistent with quality. 


“A Model Kitchen” tells how the kitchen, water supply and fluesshould be 
Book Free. afanged to get best results from any range. Tavelosbie to those intending 
to build; tells all about malleable iron and Majestic Ranges. Shall we send it? 


Majestic Manufacturing Co., 


New York Salesroom, 45 CLIFF ST. 2026 Morgan Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BY REASON OF 

IT WILL FIT BETTER 

WEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
CTHER CORSET MADE. 
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E is a very sweet baby,” said 
H Dorothea. She looked doubt- 
fully from the baby in question 

to Mrs. O’Hara, the baby’s mother. 

Mrs. O’Hara, attired in a loose 
wrapper of faded pink flannelette and 
soiled white lace, stood beside the stove, 
stirring a pan of smoking onions with a 
knife. Her damp brown hair was 
drawn tightly back from her red face, 
and fastened in an untidy knot at the 
nape of her neck. In spite of her 
slatternly appearance, she had a certain 
attractiveness. The poise of her head 
and the expression of her not particu- 
larly sensitive face had a rude vigor. 

Dorothea sat upon a chair of uncertain 
steadiness, with the baby in her lap. 
Very near, on a tumbled bed, lay a little 
boy. As he munched a large piece of 
bread, he gazed solemnly at Dorothea. 
At a table near the window sat a little 
girl, busily eating beans and pork with 
a knife, and drinking strong coffee. 
She also was watching Dorothea — 
watching so earnestly that she dropped 
a large number of the beans and spilled 
a portion of the coffee upon the yellow 
oilcloth table-cover. 

Dorothea’s gaze wandered from the 
table, over which were scattered a loaf 
of bread, several soiled dishes and a 
eracked crockery sugar-bowl, to the 
dusty floor; to the highly colored 
chromos that ornamented two sides of 
the room; to a cheap copy of a dainty 
little picture called “In Love,” which 
decorated the wall above the table. She 
wondered how Mrs. O’Hara happened 
to grace her dingy tenement kitchen 
with “In Love.”” The delicate coquetry 
of the picture seemed so remote from 
the room, and from the rough, slovenly 
woman who stirred the frying onions. 

“He is a very sweet baby,”’ repeated 
Dorothea, with a different emphasis. 

She hardly knew what to say to Mrs. 
O’Hara. The head of the College Set- 
tlement House, of which she was a new 
and utterly inexperienced resident, had 
asked her -to call upon Mrs. O’Hara; 
and in all the daintiness of her broadcloth, | 
her fur, her violets and her delicate beauty, 
Dorothea was calling. 

It was her first social intereourse with 
tenement dwellers. She had rung the bell, 
then glanced in a surprised, rueful way at the 
mark left on her gray glove. The door-bells to 
which she had been accustomed did not soil 
her gloves. 

Mrs. O’Hara had opened the door and 
Dorothea had given her hand with a murmured 
greeting. She had taken the chair offered to 
her, and after a few remarks about the mildness 
of the February day and a few questions con- 
cerning the boy and girl, who stared at her 
with wondering eyes, she had taken the baby. 
She did not know what to do with Mrs. O’ Hara 
and the older children, but the baby was 
essentially like other babies, and Dorothea 
knew what to do with a baby. 

She smiled at it, and not objecting to its 
soiled dress, cuddled it against the soft fur 
of her cape. The baby laughed, clutched 
\orothea’s violets with one hand and reached 
for her shining hair with the other. Dorothea 
laughed brightly, and said unintelligible things 
to the baby. 

“He'll get you all mussed; better let Maggie 
ake him,” remarked Mrs. O’Hara. 

Maggie slowly came toward Dorothea, and 
extended reluctant hands for the baby. 

“Oh, no, indeed, don’t take him!’’ said the 
- rl, in her gentle voice. “I love babies, and 
' hever object to the way they play. I don’t 
uind being ‘mussed;’ it’s rather part of the 
ioveliness of a baby, don’t you think?” she 
‘ded, lifting her eyes to Mrs. O’Hara’s face. 
Jorothea’s eyes had a peculiar, soft remoteness | 


in their expression, somewhat like many of 
her fancies and thoughts. 

Mrs. O’Hara vaguely considered her up- 
turned face. 

“Dunno,” she grunted ; “they’s great bothers. 
I never get time to fool with the baby. Don’t 
want to be bothered and wore out with his 
wigglin’ when I do have to take him!” 

Dorothea’s gentle face was very serious. 
She had never until that afternoon met a 
mother who said in so many words that she 
considered her baby a “great bother.” Un- 
doubtedly she had met more than one mother 
whose deeds darkly suggested such an opinion, 
but Dorothea required something stronger than 
a suggestion, and in dark cases of any kind 
usually invested other persons with the light 
of her own sentiments. . 

She gazed at the smiling baby, then impul- 
sively kissed him. 

“TI sometimes think people don’t quite 
appreciate their children,’ she said, thought- 
fully. “I suppose they are a care, but I should 
think the mystery and the wonder and the joy 
of having it one’s very own child would make 
up for it.’’ 

“What you mean?” asked Mrs. O’Hara, 
indifferently. 

“T mean,” said Dorothea, “the mystery of 
having it all your own; of knowing how near 
it always has been to you; of thinking that it’s 
all your very own and never can be anything 
else. I mean the wonder of having it different 
from all the other children in the world.” 

Mrs. O’Tlara’s face was blank. ‘“‘It’s always 
the same about all children, you know,” she 
said, tentatively. 


“Oh, yes!” said Dorothea. “It is always 


the same and yet somehow it is always 
- different.’ 

“Aint got no children ?”’ 

“No,” said Dorothea, simply. 
not married.” 

“When you ‘ave ’em, you won’t ‘ave 
time to think all this stuff.” 

Dorothea’s delicate face flushed slightly. 


“I’m 
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** DOROTHEA KNEW WHAT TO 
DO WITH A BABY.’’ 


“J shall not only feel it all then, but I shall | 


| know it: and that will be ever so much better!” 


“People with children got somethin’ else 


to do—pore ones like me; mebby rich ones 
haven’t,”’ said the mother. 

Neither she nor Dorothea had previously | 
remembered their difference in station and 
fortune, for with all her vagaries and inexperi- 
ence, Dorothea had not a trace of condescension | 
in her manner. | 

“No,” said Dorothea, quickly, “mothers are | 
always mothers. If I had a dear blue-eyed | 
baby like this one, I should love him—love him 
—love him!’’ She emphasized each repetition | 
with a closer embrace of the baby in question. | 

Mrs. O’Hara silently stirred the onions, and | 
the baby laughed. 

“I love this baby already,’’ said Dorothea. | 
She frequently had said the same words, | 
accompanied by the same smile, to other 
mothers. The other mothers had merely 
smiled in return, or had told Dorothea that | 
she was a dear girl. They were different from 
Mrs. O’Hara. She looked up from the onions, | 
and studied Dorothea with some wonder and a | 
little incredulity. 

Dorothea never attempted to analyze people. 
She took: the outlines that they offered, and 
filled them in with her own fancies. She did 
this now with Mrs. O’Iara. 

“You understand how I can love him, | 
because you are his mother,’’ she said. “y | 
wish that he were mine,’’ she added, as she 
often had added to other mothers. 

Mrs. O’ Hara left the stove and came to the 
girl. “Do you, now?” she said, brusquely. 

“Yes,” said Dorothea, “I really do.” 

“You can have him,’’ said the baby’s mother. | 
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Dorothea gasped, and unconsciously pushed 
the baby slightly away from her side. 

Mrs. O’ Hara observed the gesture, and her 
face hardened. “You can talk, but you don’t 
stick to it,’’ she said, roughly. 

“Oh,”’ stammered Dorothea, “I do want 
the baby! I was only so surprised that you 
were willing to give him to me. I couldn't 
take your baby; it wouldn’t be right,” 
she concluded, entreatingly. 

“You don’t have to!’’ replied Mrs. 
O’Hara. “I thought you didn’t mean 


it!” 
Dorothea was puzzled and unhappy. 
She looked uncertainly from Mrs. 


O’Hara to the baby. He laughed glee- 
fully, and patted the girl’s face with his 
grimy little hands. Dorothea’s eyes 
instantly brightened. She again looked 
up into Mrs. O’Hara’s dark face. 

“Of course I want him; but did you 
veally mean what you said, that I might 
have him?’’ she asked. “You 
some other children, haven’t you?” she 
added, as if in apology both for herself 
and for Mrs. O’Hara. 

“Seven,’’ replied the woman, briefly. 

“But this is your only baby. May 
I really have him?’’ asked Dorothea, 
appealingly, after a short silence. 

“Yes, you can. It’s all my man and 
me can do to get along with them all, 
and you can do for one.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Dorothea, “I 
! But I just a little feel as though 


have 


can! 
you shouldn’t give him to me; as though 
I shouldn’t take so much—such a great 
thing from you. And it doesn’t seem 
as though you should be willing to give 
him away.”’ 

“ Give him here, so’s I can fix him up. 
Want to take him now?” hastily asked 
Mrs. O’Hara, interpreting Dorothea’s 
qualms of conscience as reluctance to 
“stick to’’ her words. 

“Yes,’’ said Dorothea, “I’ll take him 
now, if you really —” 

“Oh, I’m willing! It’s all right!” 
said Mrs. O’Hara, quickly, as 
removed the onions from the top of the 
stove to the oven. 

She took the baby, and standing him 
on a chair beside the sink, scrubbed 
his face and hands, and dried them. 
Then she brushed his yellow hair and 
took off his soiled Dorothea 
watched the process with interested, 
serious eyes, mentally deciding to wash 
the baby’s hair at the earliest possible 
moment. After a prolonged search in a 
disorderly closet, Mrs. O’Hara found a 
red-and-blue plaid dress, a red “eider- 
down” cloak and a soiled white silk 
hood. Dorothea, watching her as she 
arrayed the baby in these garments, had 
visions of thin, fluffy white dresses and 
soft white wraps. 

“Here he is,’’ said Mrs. O’Hara, bringing 
the baby to the girl. ‘Sure you want him?” 
she asked, observing Dorothea’s sober face. 

Dorothea eagerly took the baby. “If you 
really are quite sure that you want to let me 
take him,” she said, very gravely. 

“Oh, I’m willing enough!” 

Dorothea slowly rose, with the baby in her 
arms, and went toward the door. At the door 
she turned, with her most charming manner 
and her gentlest smile. ‘“Good-by, children,” 
she said. “Good-by, and thank you, Mrs. 
O’Hara. You will come to see the baby 
often,—at the College Settlement House, you 
know,—won’t you? And by the way, what is 
his name?” 

“Johnny,” replied Mrs. O’Hara and the 
children in chorus. 

Dorothea hesitated for a moment. 

“Wouldn’t you like to kiss him good-by 
she asked. 

The boy and the girl came and shyly kissed 
the baby. Mrs. O’Hara finished pouring the 
reeking onions into a dish, then mechanically 
took the baby, kissed him and returned him to 
Dorothea. 

“Good-by, miss,’’ she said 
holding the door open for her. 

The college settlement was not very far from 
the tenement block in which Mrs. O’Hara 
lived, but to Dorothea, who was unaccustomed 
to carrying a baby, the distance seemed very 
great. 

“Please ring the bell,’’ she gasped, as she 
reached the steps of the settlement house. 

The steps, as usual, were occupied by a 
crowd of children. Five of them sprang to 


she 


dress. 


” 


OQ» 


to her visitor, 
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ring the bell; the others made a passage for 
Dorothea and the baby. 

“The family’s at dinner, Miss Grierson,’’ said 
the maid who opened the door, staring at Doro- 
thea and her companion in frank amazement. 

Dorothea, seating herself on the stairs, removed 
her wraps and the baby’s. Then, taking the 
baby in her arms, she went into the dining-room. 

“Where did you get that baby?” cried ten 
voices. 

Dorothea dropped into her chair and radiantly 
smiled upon the excited family. 

“T’ye adopted him. Isn’t he sweet? His 
mother voluntarily gave him to me.” Her face 
became less bright with the last words. 

“What are you going to do with him?’ 
demanded the head of the house. The head 
of the house was not very old, and in some 
cireumstances was carried back to the emphasis 
of her collegiate days. 

Dorothea took a knife and a napkin from the | 
baby, then replied: | 

“T shall keep him and bring him up. I shall | 
get some proper clothes, and a crib and a 
nurse-maid for him to-morrow,” she added. 

“Keep him here?” exclaimed the family as a 
whole. 

“Why, yes! You don’t object, do you?” said 
Dorothea, quickly. “I will take all the respon- 
sibility of it. I had to take him. His mother 
really didn’t want him,” said the girl, pityingly. 
“Do you object?” 

“No, certainly not!’’ the head hastened to say. 

A member from Smith College burst into a 
delighted laugh. ‘‘A baby in the house!” she 
cried. ‘‘We are getting to be a family!” 

**You’d better give him to Mary, and have your 
dinner,’’ suggested the kindergarten teacher. 

The head of the house rang the bell, and the 
baby was given to Mary. 

“Give him something to eat, Mary,’’ said 
Dorothea. ‘*What do babies eat ?”’ she inquired 
of the head of the house. 

The head looked helplessly around the table. 

“What do they ?” 

The kindergarten teacher scrutinized the baby. 
“He's about a year old ; give him milk,” she said, 
not heeding the general laugh. “Give him milk 
and bread.’’ 

After dinner Dorothea, followed by several 
members of the family, took the baby to her 
room. She poked the fire, lighted the gas, and 
giving the baby to one of the family, began to 
search the drawers of the chiffonier. 

“Mrs. O’Hara should have given me the baby’s 
clothes,”’ she presently said. “TI haven’t anything 
that will do for a nightgown for him, and he 
ought to go to bed now.” 

“I have some that some one gave me to give 
away; you might take one of them,” said the 
girl who was holding the baby. 

“Thank you,” said Dorothea, taking the baby. 
“May I have it now, please ?’’ 

The girl went to get the garment, and Dorothea 
began to undress the baby. 

“T had better put on a wrapper while I bathe 
him,”’ she said. 

“You will get that all wet,” said the kinder- 
garten teacher, warningly, as Dorothea emerged 
from her closet buttoning a wrapper of pale blue 
flannel. 

“Tt won’t hurt it,’’ she cheerfully replied. 

Dorothea had never in her life bathed a baby ; 
but with much assistance and more difficulty, she 
succeeded in bathing Johnny O’ Hara. 

‘*Babies are lovely, but they do require a great 
deal of care,” she reflected, as she sat in the 
firelight, holding the baby in her arms and 
watching with a sweet tenderness the flutter of 
his eyelids over his sleepy eyes. 

The family, meanwhile, in the room of the 
head of the house, were having an excited 
discussion of the baby in question. Dorothea 
could hear a murmur, broken by bursts of 
laughter, but she did not for a moment dream 
that she and her adopted baby were the causes 
of both sounds. 

“This question,” said the head of the house, | 
finally, “is too large to be settled at once. We} 
will discuss it again to-morrow. We really 
cannot let her keep that baby in the house—if 
she must keep it.’’ 

The baby had almost fallen asleep, and Doro- 
thea’s arms were beginning to be very tired, 
when some one knocked at her door. 

“Come in,” she said, softly. 

The door opened and Mary came in. 

“There's a Mrs. O’Hara to see you, Miss 
Grierson,’’ she’ said. Dorothea, carrying the 
sleepy baby in her arms, went to the door to 
meet the baby’s mother. 

The baby’s mother looked at her with a faint 
smile of wonder. The girl, with the drowsy, 
white-gowned baby in her arms, her soft, bright 
hair falling over her pale blue wrapper, and her 
cheek pressed against the baby’s forehead, was 
wonderful and unusual to Mrs. O’ Hara. 

“T want me baby,” she said. 

The family, assembled in the room of the head 
of the house, heard her and invaded Dorothea’s 
room in a body. Dorothea, as if she had not 
observed them, did not change her position. | 
She smiled brightly at Mrs. O’ Hara. 

“You see, your own baby is different; you 
couldn’t really give him away,” she said. 

“T could, but I don’t want to,” replied the 
baby’s mother. 

“But you see now what I meant the other 
day, don’t you?” persisted Dorothea. 
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“All that mystery and wonder you talked 
about? No, I don’t; I just want me baby.” 

Dorothea silently gave Mrs. O’ Hara her baby. 
She said nothing farther about her meaning, but 
her eyes shone happily. 


Mrs. O’Hara took the baby very calmly, and | 


when his clothes were brought, dressed him, not 
heeding his fretful wails. 
The family, relieved that the baby question 


COMPANION. 


| was answered, went to their respective duties! “Yes, siree! 


| and pleasures ; 


wrapper and her floating hair, went down to | 


the front door with Mrs. O’Hara and the baby. | 


She kissed the baby; then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, kissed Mrs. O’ Hara. 
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Let’s get it out and put i: 


but Dorothea, unmindful of her | together and see if it is all here.’’ 


“Boys,”’ he continued, after a hasty inventor) 
“this isa bonanza! We will run it at the cattle 
show and the big grange holidays, and we wi! 
begin with the Fourth of July celebration at t} 


“You call it just wanting your own baby, but village, next week!” 


the feeling is just the same,” she said, “and I’m 
so happy because you have it!’ 








In Five Chapters.—Chapter One. 


OME people used to say that my maternal 
S uncle, Stephen Riley, was a black sheep, 
and even his own brothers and sisters 
admitted that he was “a rolling stone.”” He was 
certainly not often spoken of in our family, but 
two or three times a year mother would say to 
father, at supper, in a certain tone, “Steve is 
back at Portland again;’’ and after a silence, 
and also in a certain tone, father would reply, “‘I 
wonder how long he will stay there this time?” 
Then we children would hear no more about 
Uncle Steve. pe 

While I was a boy, Uncle Steve came to visit 
us but once, and that was a week long to be 
remembered, for he brought us nearly a bushel 
of nuts and candy, and had with him a big 
St. Bernard dog. He took us to a cireus, ten 
miles distant, and the 
way he drove our old 
farm-horse was a cireus 
all by itself. He taught 
us boys to swim in the 
mill-pond ; and there we 
caught terrible colds. He 
encouraged us to fire his 
revolver at our neighbors’ 
cats, and incited us to 
perform, on ladders and 
limbs of trees, many 
acrobatic feats, in which 
we never quite broke our 
necks. 

Mother was very fond 
of Uncle Steve, yet her 
face brightened when he 
departed with his dog, 
and she declared that it 
would take her a fortnight 
to get us children “back 
into shape again!” As 
for father, he looked much 
depressed when we were 
having fun with our uncle, 
but he said no word of 
disapproval, for Uncle 
Steve was mother’s 
brother. That cheerful uncle never came again. 

Some five years later, one afternoon in Sep- 
tember, a stranger drove into our yard with word 
that a showman, named Stephen Riley, had died 
suddenly at the fair grounds in an adjoining 
county; that letters found on him showed he 
was related to mother, and that a “merry-go- 
round” of his was lying uncared for, and ought 
to be looked after by his heirs. The stranger 
collected four dollars for his trouble in bringing 
us word, and drove away. 

Mother shed some tears that evening, and so 


“are 


did we children, for a merry, good-natured ne’er- | 


do-well, like Uncle Steve, is apt to win affection. 
Even father’s voice was husky when he spoke 
Uncle Steve’s name, although he appeared to 
be chiefly troubled as to what ought to be done 
about the property. The next morning he drove 
to the farm of mother’s older brother, Uncle 
Peleg Riley, twelve miles distant, and returned 
with Uncle Peleg, Uncle Charles and Aunt 
Eleanor—all Rileys. After holding a family 
council, father and Uncle Charles set off for the 
Kennebec fair; and on the following day Uncle 
Steve’s body was brought back to his old home 
for burial. 

Just at night, after tne funeral, three two- 
horse teams came, all loaded to creaking point 


with the dismantled merry-go-round. Rather | 


than abandon it altogether, father and Uncle 
Charles had had it brought home, at a cost of 
twenty-seven dollars for team-hire. 

When unloaded in our dooryard next morning, 
it was indeed a gorgeous spectacle. The heirs 
gathered round it in astonishment and some 
consternation. What could be done with the 
fancifully carved and painted saddle-horses, 
chariots and other paraphernalia; the four-horse- 
power boiler and engine; the circular railway, 
wheels, “arms,” awning, cables, and stedm 
calliope for furnishing music? 

““Well,’’ said Uncle Peleg, after looking it all 
over, “I don’t want such a jigamaree!’’ 

Neither did Uncle Charles or Aunt Eleanor 
wish for shares in the giddy concern. So they 
offered it to father. “You had better take it, 
George,”’ they said. ‘‘You can sell it, and keep 
whatever you can get.” And when they had 
finally persuaded father to pay the twenty-seven 
dollars, they went away chuckling. 

Father may have had an idea that the engine 


| and boiler would somehow bring him a return 
for his money; but he had us boys help him 
| stow the whole thing away in the barn, and 
cover the more resplendent parts with old bran 
sacks in order that the neighbors wouldn’t see it. 
| And there it lay for five years. 
| Every year, when Uncle Peleg and the other 
| Riley uncles and aunts came to our house to 
| spend Thanksgiving day, some of them would 
| say, ‘*Well, George, have you sold the jiga- 
| maree yet?”—and wink at the others. Then 
they would all stroll out to the barn and have a 
| look at it. 
“Poor Steve! ’? Aunt Eleanor would say. 
“Now wasn’t that just like him?” 
Once old Grandma Riley, who 
always said that Steve “featured” 


BAD ENOUGH THAT YOU’RE BOUND TO GO TO COLLEGE.” 


| her, gave Aunt Eleanor a scolding. “Steve was 
| worth the whole b’ilin’ of ye!”’ said the old lady, 
| indignantly. “He had some music in him, 
| Stevey had! Why, you planted-down folks are 

only a kind of censorious vegetable. Steve, poor 





boy, had that spirit and that likin’ for his kind 


that he’d just got to see the world!’’ 

Grandma Riley, at over forty years of age, had 
been an army nurse in the Civil War; she was 
born adventurous, and her powers of speech 
were such that nobody ever dared to dispute 
with her. 


sixteen and fifteen respectively, the ambition to 
obtain a liberal education entered our minds, 
and during the spring we attended a village 
| academy, ten miles from home. After that we 
were not worth much as farm boys, and in the 
course of a year father and mother decided that 
they might as well let us do what we pleased, 
| provided we paid our own bills. Then began 
| our struggle to go to school and pay expenses. 
| Between terms we canvassed for books, sold 
| Sewing-machines, and turned a penny in various 
| Other ways. When worst came to worst, we 
found temporary refuge at home. Father and 
mother never refused to board us. 

We were at home, weathering one of these 
“hard spots,’ at the end of the following June, 
and another academy boy, Whitney Dunn, in 
much the same plight, was visiting us. 
| had seen more of the world than we, and when 


The winter my brother Napoleon and I were | 


“Whit” | 


he happened to see the parts of the merry-go- | 


round in the barn, he became interested. 

“What is that collection of gergeousness ?’’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s Uncle Steve’s old merry-go-round.” 

““Merry-go-round! Why, there’s money in a 
merry-go-round! Heard of their taking in a 
hundred dollars a day. Is it all there?” 

“T guess so,” said Napoleon. 

“Say, boys,” Whit shouted, beginning to 
overhaul the parts, “we’ve struck it! We will 
work an education out of this thing! There’s 
money in this old ruin! Great Cesar, what a 
horse!—and there’s an ostrich!—and was that 
big, painted gentleman Goliath, or the Colossus 
of Rhodes ?’’ 


“That is the Patagonian giant,” replied 


Napoleon. “But do you really think we could do 
anything with it, Whit? It looks pretty shabby.” 


Whit’s enthusiasm was infectious. We ove 
hauled the contrivance, and had set it up in fro; 
of the barn when father came round and ask: 
what we were doing. 

“Mr. Adams!”’ cried Whit. 
take for this?” 

Father laughed. “I would be willing to ta! 
what it once cost me—twenty-seven dollars.”’ 

“And wait a year?” asked Whit. 

“Yes,” said father. 

“It’s a trade!’’ cried Whit. And then we «: 
out the old steam calliope and looked that ove: 

When it became known that we were planni:. 
to travel about the country with that merry... 
round, mother opposed the idea, and so did A iy 
Eleanor, Uncle Peleg and Uncle Charles. 

““Whatever you do,’”’ said Uncle Peleg, ‘do.)'t 
follow in your Uncle Steve’s footsteps! It’s }yid 
enough that you’re bound to go to college. jit 
to start out with that merry-go-round — w)iy, 
you’d enter ‘the broad road’ on the run!” 

But Grandmother Riley spoke up: 

“Let the boys show their spirit! They've 
enterprise! I declare, it does me good to sv 
in ‘em. You, Peleg, stop your talk about it 
being a bad business! Unsettle ’em for life! 
Shucks! The boys have plenty of ballast. 
They’ll make money, and have some fun doing 


“What will \. 


Lot 


it.” The old lady always liked to be in oppo- 
sition to the majority, 
and to indulge her grand- 
children, although she 


had brought up her own 
children very strictly. 

“Oh, well,’’ said Uncle 
Charles, “if mother says 
so. But it’s mighty un- 
certain! I don’t believe 
many folks would pay to 
ride on it. I guess ye'll 
lose your time and all ye 
put into it. Steve was 
poor to the end of his 
days; he didn’t leave his 
funeral expenses !”’ 

“He gave away plenty 
as he went along,” said 
Grandmother Riley, for 
Steve had always been 
liberal to her. 

“There is something 

about it,” persisted Aunt 
Eleanor, “going round 
and round so, that makes 
people lose their hears 
for serious things.” 
In spite of Grandmother Riley’s 
plucky backing Napoleon and | felt 
rather disconsolate, especially as 
mother had not yet consented to 
our plan. We began to think that 
perhaps we had better give it up. 

Whit had kept out of sight, not wishing to 
intrude on the family circle. Napoleon and I 
got away from it after a while, and found him 
behind the barn, giving expression to his feelings 
by hurling old half-bricks against a rock. 

“Whit,’’ Napoleon began, shamefacedly, “our 
family doesn’t want us to go into this. They 
think it will unsettle us.” 

“Shucks!’’ snorted Whit, and then he shouted, 
“Shucks! Shucks! Shucks!’’ at the top of 
his voice. 

By and by he quieted down. 

“Fellows,” said he, “I’m the last one that 
would advise you to go contrary to the advice of 
your own folks. Still, I wish they could only 
see the thing the way we do. We only want to 
make some money—and a merry-go-round, if it 
is run fairly, is just as honest as hoeing potatoes. 
Five cents a ride for five minutes—what is there 
wrong about that? and how can it ‘unsettle’ 
us? 

“Still, if they’ve got their minds mace up 
against it,” he continued, “and have said 10, 
positively, I suppose that settles it. There's 10 
use trying to argue it out with them, a of 
course you can’t go against them.” 

Napoleon and I still hoped that Grand» 
Riley would persuade mother, and that 1 ver 
would coax father. Consequently, we returned 
such evasive answers when Uncle Peleg wi>! ed 
us to promise to abandon the scheme, that h 
he and Uncle Charles formed a bad opin: 


ther 


| our future. 


As they were harnessing their horses 
home, after supper, Napoleon overheard 
comparing notes. 

“*Fraid those boys of George’s hav 
some of Steve’s blood in them,” said | 
Charles. 

“Looks like it!’ said Uncle Peleg. 

Then they both groaned, and mournfully 
away. 

In this mundane life, if a man emba! 
anything novel, he must often do so in opp 
to the advice of his best friends. It can ne‘ 
well for a boy to go against his parents 
they decidedly forbid a course, nor did \ 
father and mother to such grief. They s 
doubted, in spite of all Grandmother i 
sarcasm, the wisdom of our project, but : 


a — 
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‘ttle further discussion they left us perfectly free 
1) proceed with it if we chose. 


Thus thrown on our own judgment and | 


responsibility, Napoleon and I concluded to 





THE YOUTH’S 


| “T didn’t know that I had to have one,’’ Whit | stop that engine—if you are sure you know have got into madam’s keeping-room. 
enough — just as quick as you possibly can, 


| admitted. We were all struck with dismay. 
“Well, then, young fellow, you had _ better 


TO BE 


continue putting the merry-go-round into shape. | 


\s for Whit, I do not think he ever gave second 
(ought to the exhortations of our relatives. He 


yas a youth blessed with much self-confidence 


ind a great fund of energy. 


We had but a few days to get the merry-go- 


round ready for the Fourth co: July celebration, 
and Whit literally worked day and night. The 
small boiler and engine required a complete 
overhauling, and as we had no money and scant 
credit, Whit travelled on foot twenty-five miles 
ty secure the services of his brother-in-law, who 
vas a machinist. The boiler needed several 
new tubes, and the engine a new steam-pipe and 
vwuges. 

Meanwhile, we set up the revolving center-post, 
laid the track, inserted the arms and wheels, 
framed on the “rim,’’ and then erected the 
horses, chariots, ostrich, giant, and other effigies 
which bore the saddles on which our future 
patrons were to disport themselves. 

The track on which the wheels ran had to be 
laid in an exact circle, and leveled with a spirit- 
level. Otherwise there would have been a good 
deal of wabbling. 

Over all was. unfurled the striped red-and- 
white awning, which, like a great circular tent, 
was to protect these who rode from sun and 
rain. Rats had eaten holes in it, but these were 
patched as inconspicuously as possible, and it did 
not look bad after the mending. 

As soon as we could make steam in the boiler, 
Napoleon undertook to manipulate the calliope. 
[lis first efforts with it caused father to take his 
hoe and go to the farther field. Uncle Charles, 
who had driven over to have a final word with 
us, remained about four minutes. It was the 
first time I ever saw him. lash his horse when he 
drove out of the yard. The neighbors came, in 
squads and on the run—but nobody stayed to 
argue very long. Whit and I worked on rods 
and nuts with cotton in our ears; but Napoleon 
had the calliope playing “Ilome, Sweet Home’ 
before night. 

The next day he began to practise on “John 
Brown’s Body,” and four crows came and sat 
in an oak-tree just across the road for as much 
as two hours, without flying or moving. Whit 
said they had nervous prostration. As for two 
guinea-hens and a peacock, which came to us 
from their home four miles away—they loved 
music! 

The Fourth of July came on a Saturday 
that year. We knew the village like a book, 
and Whit easily obtained permission from the 
committee of the “celebration” to set up the 
merry-go-round beside the road leading into 
the grove where the speeches and picnic dinner 
were to be. The only condition named was that 
if we were successful we should contribute five 
dollars for the fireworks. 

Ky Wednesday we had the old contrivance in 
working order, and on Thursday and Friday we 
hauled it to the village, using father’s ox-team ; 
father was very kind to us in those days, and 
he was wonderfully patient, too, but mother 
sometimes rated us sharply, for we weren't of 
much use about the house. She gave us a basket 
of food, however, on this occasion. 

Friday afternoon and evening we worked, 
laying the track and setting up the merry-go- 
round, It was well after midnight when we 
at last had it in trim; but we caught a nap of 
two or three hours under the awning, before we 
were awakened by the early morning parade of 
the “fantasties.”’ 

The boiler and-engine were placed beside a 
board fence, thirty feet in the rear of the “circuit,”’ 
and from the “drum” of the engine a small wire 
cable extended, as a belt, to the “rim’’ of the 
circuit, and caused the “show” to revolve at a 
lixed rate of speed. The rim was just forty feet 
in diameter ; th circle of saddled horses, chariots, 
etc., Was directly over the rim; and on the side 
nearest the highway we had arranged a little 
platform from which our patrons could mount 
the seats with ease. 

We had procured—on credit—a cord of dry 

wood for fuel, and at seven o’clock, Whit, who 
Was to be engineer and stoker, kindled a fire and 
up steam. During the preliminary revo- 
lutions, Napoleon, who was to be musician, 
(lisecoursed “Home, Sweet Home” to a few 
urchins. My part was simply to attend to the 
Seating of patrons, take the money, and shout 
invitations. 
The morning was fair and bright. Up to 
eight o'clock everything had gone smoothly. 
er hopes of a grand day’s profits were running 
tigh 

\t eight o’clock we gave our first shout ; Whit 
turned on steam; the calliope raised its melodious 
shi ks. But the merry-go-round had made 
harlly a dozen revolutions when a self-important 


vot 


nus, who proved to be a deputy sheriff, strode up, 
approaching Whit, said: “Allow me to look 
at ' certificate, please.” 
“What ?*? said Whit. 
our certificate as an engineer. You've got 
Oe. . stuppose 2??? 
= 'y, no! I didn’t know!” stammered 
‘ mean to say that you are running the 
“0 ‘© of a public conveyance without an engi- 
lat 


ertificate?”” exclaimed the sheriff, roughly. | 














N 1774-5, previous to the outbreak 
| of the Revolution, the Callendars 

were Royalists, and General 
Gage’s young British officers, one 
of whom was related to the Callen- 
dars, frequently rode out from 
Boston to call at the hospitable 
country house. It was Polly Callendar whom 
they went to see; her beauty and vivacious wit 
were the theme of many toasts. And up to the 
evening of this story Polly was as disdainful of 
the ‘‘minutemen”’ as was her mother. 

At about noon of that day Madam Callendar 
was summoned to the bedside of Elizabeth 
Ballard, a kinswoman living near Natick. She 
had left her brick oven full of the week’s baking, 
and had set a large brass kettle, filled with 
redwood dye, on the crane in the great fireplace. 
Madam Callendar’s parting directions to Polly 
had been not only to watch the oven, but to stir 
the boiling redwood. 

Numerous skeins and hanks of woolen yarn, 
spun during the previous winter, were immersed 
in it, and the last warning from Polly’s mother 
was: “Redwood must never be hurried, Polly. 
Stir often, lass. Press the hanks down hard 
with your clothes - stick, and then drop in a 
little of this powdered alum to set the scarlet.” 

So through the long, foggy afternoon it was 
Polly Callendar’s homely task to watch the oven 
and tend the “‘scarlet kettle.” But with evening 
came an unexpected diversion. A knock was 
heard at the outer door; and when old *Rastus, 
the negro servant, had opcaed it, a tall young 
man, in provincial garb, inquired how far it was 
to Boston and what was the road. Learning 
that the distance was still considerable, he 
entreated hospitality, saying that having ridden 
since dawn, he was both tired and wet. Polly 
at first demurred, but in the end, moved by his 
plight and persuaded somewhat by his respectful 
manners and handsome face, she sent ’Rastus to 
stable the horse. 

She spread a plentiful supper before the way- 
farer; and then, because his appearance pleased 
her, she brewed for him some of her mother’s 
cherished tea, and poured it into one of the 
delicate china teacups that had come from 
England. 

But the young man ate in silence, notwith- 
standing these attentions. Truth to say, he was 
ill at ease. He was on his way to join the 
minutemen, and he was bringing with him a 
hundred pounds that had been contributed by 
the ‘‘patriot committee”’ of his native town. He 
feared that in some way the redcoats had been 
given a hint of his mission. Mounted men had 
stared hard at him that day, and he had thought 
it wise to avoid a troop patrolling the roads. 
And now, despite the quality of his supper, he 
paused to listen anxiously whenever horses’ 
hoofs or voices were heard without. Polly, 
noticing his uneasiness and marking his blue, 
colonial homespun, drew her own inferences. 

Of a sudden the young man took note of the 
kettle and its scarlet contents. 

“That is a bright dye which you have there, 
mistress,” he remarked. ‘“‘Are you fond of so 
high a color?” 

“In good truth, sir, and why not?’ replied 
Polly. “‘IHave you fault to find with it?’ 

“T would be but a churl, an I did,”’ answered 
the guest, gallantly, “since it is scarcely more 
pink than the cheeks of my fair hostess. 

“The redcoats must feel flattered at your 
preference,” he added. 

“And is it not the hue that all loyal subjects 
should prefer?” queried Polly, demurely. 

“Nay, but I will not gainsay you, mistress,” 
replied the young man. “And yet,’ he added, 
“it is a color soon to fade under our American 
sun.”’ 

“But not from the hearts of the king’s loyal 
subjects,” retorted Polly. “This is no rebel 
household, sir. My kinsmen, who were here but 
yesterday, wear the scarlet and are the king’s 
loyal servants.”’ And saying this she observed 
her guest closely and saw that he winced. 

“Beyond doubt he is one of the patriots,”’ she 
thought. ‘But such a handsome youth! More- 
over, he is most courteous, and his voice and 
ways are more gentle and respectful than those 
of Cousin Charles.’’ 

As for the stranger, his heart sank afresh. “TI 
will pay for my supper and get on,” he thought. 
“T shall be safer abroad in the darkness than 
here.’’ And he rose to take leave as gently as 
he might, but at that moment the tramp of 
horses was again heard; and this time they did 
not pass, but pulled up before the house door. 
“My kinsmen, it is very like,’’ said Polly, 
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unless you want me to put you under arrest !’’ 


CONTINUED. 
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*“ TRULY, JOHN FENDERSON, MAKING A KING'S 
MAN OF THEE HAS BEEN A LONG TASK!" 





smiling. “They wear sharp swords, sir.” Then, 
as she noted the hunted look which the young 
man cast about the room, her light and taunting 
manner changed. “Is it that you would not like 
to meet them, sir?’’ she asked, in a low tone. 

As she spoke there came an imperative rap at 
the outer door, and a ery of, “Open in the king’s 
name !’’ 

“For heaven’s sake, mistress, show me some 
way out,”’ cried the stranger. ‘‘It is less that I 
fear their swords, but I am on a mission of 
importance.”’ 

“Open, madam! Open, Polly! It is I, your 
Cousin Charles; and they say there is a rascally 
rebel here!’ cried the voice outside. “But we 
have the house surrounded.’’ 

Polly had turned toward a rear door, but 
hearing these last words, darted to the centre of 
the room again. For an instant she was at a 
loss. Then her eyes fell on the door of her 
mother’s storeroom, a closet beside the large 
chimney, which it was Madam Callendar’s 
practice always to keep locked; but in the haste 
of departing that day, she had forgotten to take 
the key. 

“Here, sir,’ Polly whispered. ‘Quick, be 
quick!” and she unlocked the door, half pushed 
the man within and hastily turning the key again, 
put it in her pocket. 


“Open! Open!’ cried the voices outside. 
“Open in the king’s name!’’ and the raps were 
repeated. 


“Coming, good sirs, coming!” cried Polly. 
Then her eye fell on the young ‘patriot’s great- 
coat, lying across a back of the chair. If seen, 
that would betray all. She snatched it up and 
plunged it into the great kettle of scarlet dye. 
Then, throwing the door open and courtesying 
low, as was the custom of those days, she cried : 
“Good evening, Cousin Charles. Welcome, 
good gentlemen. My mother has gone to Natick 
for the day. Ne’theless you are right welcome.” 

“Ay!’’ grumbled the young officer. “After 
my knuckles are skinned with knocking. But 
prithee, Polly, have you seen naught of this 
insolent knave?”’ 

“Indeed, Cousin Charles, this is but a sorry 
jest !’’ exclaimed Polly Callendar. “Since when 
has my family been aught but loyal to the 
king?” 

“True,” assented the Briton. 
may be lurking about.” 

“Enter, then, and see for yourselves,”’ cried 
Polly. “‘My mother would earnestly desire you 
to purge her house of rebels!’ 

They came noisily in,—while the young 
patriot’s heart beat fast,—they peered into nooks 
and corners, and presently ascended to the 
attic. 

“Do not forget the cellar!’’ cried Polly, gaily, 
opening the door and handing her cousin a 
lighted candle. ‘*Perchance the knave is hiding 
in some bin or box.” 

The quest there proved as fruitless as in the 
chambers: but on emerging one of the party 
noted the closed door by the chimney and tried 
it. “Why locked?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The key, 
fair mistress!” 

“For that you will do well to ask my mother,”’ 
replied Polly, carelessly. “The closet is my 
mother’s keeping-room; and it is ever her 
custom to carry the key in her pocket.” 

“True,’’ remarked her cousin, who knew the 
ways of the household. “The rogue will hardly 


“Vet the rascal 
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Doubtless 
he has slipped away.” 

“If ever he were here,” flashed back Polly. 
“But beyond doubt, good cousin and gentlemen, 
you must be hungry after your hard ride. Will 
you not partake of our cheer?” 

Nothing loath, the young redcoats gathered 
about the supper-table, where for an hour or 
more Polly maintained the reputation of the 
house for loyalty and good entertainment, In 
truth, the soldiers were slow to depart, and 
would hardly have gone by nine o'clock, had not 
Polly adroitly reminded her kinsman that the 
“knave” they were pursuing would surely get 
clear away. Thereupon they took leave and 
rode off with much laughter. 

But fearful they might return, Polly 
waited ong listening, and not until old 
*Rastus had come in to bar the outer door 
for the night and close the shutters, would 
she release her prisoner. 

“Come forth, sir,’’ she at last commanded, 
with assumed austerity. “What have we 
here? A rebel, I fear me, from all I am 
told.” 

“But one profoundly grateful to his pre- 
server,” replied the young man; and to old 
*Rastus’s great astonishment, he took Mis- 
tress Polly’s hand and gallantly kissed the 
tips of her fingers, albeit they were tinged 
with scarlet from her dye. 

“Methinks, sir, it but ill becomes me to 
accept such thanks from one who confesses 
his disloyalty to King George,” Polly replied, 
still with seeming severity, “and whose name 
I do not even know. But you are 
here, prithee take seat before the fire. For 
of necessity, sir, I have made a good Royalist 
of you, so far as your greatcoat covers you. 
See!’ And with the clothes-stick she lifted 
the coat out of the kettle. “ Not Cousin 
Charles’s own is a brighter scarlet !’’ 

The stranger burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Good faith, I had not thought to wear a 
scarlet coat!’’ he exclaimed, 

“Yet, sir, it may stand you in good stead, as 
you ride into Boston to-morrow,” replied Polly. 
“It was of that I thought as I dipped it. And 
now let us powder a little alum in the mortar fo 
set the hue. I would not have thy loyalty wash 
out, sir, in the first shower that falls on you.” 

As a consequence, one young patriot found 
himself powdering alum to dye his own coat 
scarlet. And midnight came and passed, as he 
and Polly sat in front of the great brass kettle, 
and old ’Rastus nodded in the corner. 

Beyond doubt they became better acquainted 
in this time; and Polly certainly learned the 
stranger’s name, for as the tall old clock in the 
corner struck one, she said, “It is now time to 
wring thy coat, John Fenderson.”’ 

When wrung it had still to be dried: and 
Polly put it foran hour into the warm brick oven. 

Somewhat puckered from the dye, the garment 
still required pressing out; and to heat a sad- 
iron and accomplish this, occupied yet another 
hour. The old clock struck three. 

“Truly, John Fenderson, making a_ king’s 
man of thee has been a long task!’ exclaimed 
Polly, as at last she held up the scarlet coat 
for inspection. “Don it, sir! I would even 
desire to mark the effect.””. And what John 
Fenderson would not have done at the king’s 
command, he appears now to have done without 
hesitation, at Polly Callendar’s request. For 
between these two young people the grievous 
differences of Tory and Patriot had already been 
dispelled — in the dyeing of a coat before a 
fireplace. 

“Good luck, John Fenderson, in thy brave 
coat,”’ said Polly at four o'clock, as the young 
man took leave, after she had given him break- 
fast. “May the color hold,’’ she added. ‘But if 
it fades —"’ 

“T shall come back to you,” said John. 

“Ah, but it will grieve me when I hear that 
thou art to be hanged for a rebel!” cried Polly 
from the door. 

“Nay, Mistress Polly, I should have but to 
send for thee to teach me how to dye!” replied 
John Fenderson. 

So he rode away, and ‘had cause to be thank- 
ful for the disguise the coat offered him; for 
while riding through Newton a little before noon, 
he was hailed by three redcoats, two of whom 
raised their muskets; but the third held them 
back, saying, “Nay, by his coat he must be one 
of our men.” 

There is much reason to believe that Mistress 
Polly’s loyalty to King George was ever after- 
ward open to question. At any rate the records 
of John Fenderson’s native town show that he 
married in 1779, and that the bride’s name was 
Polly Callendar. 


lest 


since 
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Chinese Bargains. 


Z is safe to say that nothing could more griey- 
ously disconcert the ordinary Pekin merchant 
than a customer’s prompt payment of the price 
that had first been named for an article. Although 
this price would probably be three or four times 
the real value, the merchant would not be satisfied. 
He would reason that any one willing or ignorant 
enough to pay so preposterous a sum could easily 
have been persuaded to pay as much again; and 
he would mourn for a week over the loss of a 
profit that a little foresight on his part might 
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have secured. On the other hand, had the 
customer pursued the usual course and haggled 
and bargained until the article had been sold at 
a fair price, the merchant would have had nothing 
to regret, for he would know that he had done 
his best. 

It is interesting to watch a Chinese sale. The 
merchant first looks his customer over carefully, 
trying to decide whether he is a resident of town 
or a “man from the country;’’ whether he is 
probably “close” or lavish with money ; in short, 
to what extent he may be imposed upon. He 
then names a price in accordance with the result 
of his examination. Upon this, a whirlwind of 
talk breaks out, the tongues of clerks, merchant 
and buyer all going at once. The buyer denounces 
the merchant as a thief and a swindler, and offers 
perhaps half what the article is worth. The 
merchant accuses the buyer of wishing to rob 
him, and says that he would steal from his own 
grandmother. This goes on for half an hour or 
<0, the men coming nearer and nearer to an 
agreement, until at last the bargain is concluded, 
the scowls and fierce frowns are succeeded by 
amiable smiles, and with many bows and com- 
pliments merchant and buyer separate. 

It is considered very discourteous for a person, 
after asking the price of an article, to pass on 
without more words. On such occasions, a 
merchant feels justified in standing in the door- | 
way of his store and pursuing the offender with 
abuse; and it sometimes happens that Chinese | 
gentlemen, turning back in rage, are brought to | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


shame of their rudeness and enter into discussion and ran out. All the men were hot, grimy and | comes along!” I shouted over my shoulder and 


of the price before going on their way. 

The Chinese themselves, while submitting to 
the extortionate practices of their merchants, do 
not, apparently, quite approve of them; for in 
dividing society into grades, they always put the 
merchants at the bottom. The hierarchy is, first, 
scholars; second, farmers; third, laborers and 
mechanics ; and fourth, merchants. 

Yet the merchants of Pekin are often surpris- 
ingly kind and liberal. One of them will cheat 
you in the price, weight and quality of a pound 
of tea; and the next moment you will find him 


giving the price of a dozen chests of tea to relieve 


the poor or lending money without interest to a 
needy friend. 

And notwithstanding their customary slyness 
in their transactions with foreigners, the Pekin 
merchants have sometimes shown themselves 
literally “childlike and bland.’”’ One of them 
loaned several thousand dollars at one time to 
the treasurer of the British Legation, who gave 
him a note for the amount. This note the 
merchant immediately returned, saying that the 
treasurer would need it in order to know when 
the money became due. 

Another, who kept a small hotel in conjunction 
with his store, took a somewhat notorious 
American to board at one dollar a day. Ilaving 


after six months received no payment, he reduced 
his charge to half a dollar a day in order that he 
should not lose so much in case his boarder never 
paid anything. 











HE first time that 
I sat down to 
receive a train 

order from the dis-| 

rT patcher my hand 
trembled; and the 
anxiety I felt then at 
the thought of con- 
trolling the safety of so many human lives con- 
stantly recurred to a greater or less degree during 
the fourteen years that I was a telegrapher. 
After thirteen months at the key without 
serious error, I was transferred from a small 
station on a branch of the system to a station on 
the main line. The railway was one of four 
which now stretch from Chicago to the Rocky | 

Mountains. 
The village of B. at which I was stationed is 

the seat of a county in Iowa. Some thirty miles 

west of it lies one of the principal cities of the 
state. Two of the great trunk lines entering this 
town run parallel, and sometimes very close | 
together, for forty miles or more. At B., where | 

I operated,—incidentally checking baggage, writ- | 

ing way-bills and otherwise aiding the station- | 

master,—the depots of the rival roads were not | 
sixty yards apart. 

Between the rival station-masters there was | 
something worse than coldness, and the train | 





crews of the two lines sometimes chaffed each | 


other till they became bitter. 

The real rivalry between the employés of the | 
roads, however, expressed itself most often in | 
train-racing on the parallel tracks between B. 
and the big town to the westward. Occasionally | 
two trains would pull out of B. at almost the 
same moment, and then there was sure to be a 
stirring contest for miles along the valley. ; 

If the trains were freights, there would be | 


much shaking of fists and yelling where the| B., and wait there for the 
curves brought the processions of cars side by } express to pass. That 


side ; if passenger-trains, there would be laughter, | 
catealls, waving of handkerchiefs. | 
I had learned telegraphing in a commercial 
office, and changed to railway work because it | 
seemed to offer a better prospect of advancement. 
Being “‘green’’ respecting the duties and dangers | 
of railroad telegraphy, I naturally tried hard to 
grasp and retain the verbal instruction given me | 
by the superintendent in Chicago before I went | 
out to work on the wires. 
“One thing I wish to impress on your mind,” 








with trains, that my first keen 
sense of the importance of the 
warning had become somewhat 
blunted. At last, the time came 
when I disregarded the warning. 
There were no serious conse- 
quences that time, or the 
second, or the third, or the 
fourth times, for I was alive to the importance 
of displaying my signal directly upon the 
departure of the train which I did not want 
to hold. But familiarity with danger 
breeds a dangerous ease of mind. The 

fatal moment of forgetfulness at last 
arrived. 

At that time, the regular schedules 
made a passenger-train on the rival 
lineand one of our freight- 
trains—Number Twelve 
—leave B., both going 
westward at nearly the 
same moment. One very 
hot July day, I received 
an order to hold this 
freight - train — Number 
Twelve—for orders. It 
usually met our east- 
bound express at a siding 
seven miles west of B., 
the freight-train taking 
the siding as a matter of 
course, and thus permit- 
ting the express to pass 
without -stopping. But 
the freight-train, Number 
Twelve, on this July day, 
was preceded by a special 
train, which was ordered 
to make the siding west of 











both the freight and spe- 
cial might not be crowded 
on the siding at the same 
time, I was given orders to hold the freight at B. 

Listening to the messages and orders flying to 
and fro upon the dispatcher’s wire, I was fully 
aware of the situation. The special was making 
fast time toward the west, and I decided not to 
stop her. So I turned back my signal, which I 
had dropped for Number Twelve, the freight— 
I turned it back as the special approached. 


the great man had said. ‘When ordered to hold | Accordingly she went by without stopping. 
a train, never turn back your signal simply to | Then I should have at once dropped my signal 
allow some other train, for which you have no/| to stop the coming freight-train. But as the 
orders, to go by without stopping. You will be | special roared past our station, the freight-agent 
tempted to do this ; for sometimes you will receive | stepped hurriedly into my room and threw down 
an order to hold a freight-train when a passenger- | some billing directions on my table. “Fire that 
train is almost due. You may say to yourself, | on to paper quick so the goods can goon Number 
‘I won’t stop the passenger,’ or you may say, if | Twelve,” he said; “I’ve got to mark two of the 
the passenger stops regularly at your station, ‘I | boxes,” and he hurried out. 

won’t trouble the engineer to get off and come| Number Twelve was almost due. I seized a 
back to see if I have orders for him, but will drop | pen and began hastily billing the goods, the all- 
my signal for the freight as soon as the passenger- | important matter of holding the train being 
train has pulled out.’ Don’t you do this, my| driven from my mind. Doubtless the order 
boy; for sooner or later you will forget to drop | would have recurred to me, but first the proper 
your signal after the passenger has passed. Then | classification of the stuff to be billed puzzled me, 
the freight you were ordered to hold may get | since the shipping directions were not entirely 
away from you. Then—well, you can fancy | clear. Then I fell into doubt respecting the rate 
what might happen! Drop your signal when | to be charged, the destination of the goods being 
ordered to hold a train,” he repeated. “Do it! on another road; and so Number Twelve had 
instantly.” | pulled up to the platform by the time I put the 

I think I appreciated the importance of this | finished bill into the copying press. 

advice at the time it was given, but in the| ‘Where’s your bills?” I heard the conductor 
course of my work the temptation which the | ask, as I stood waiting by the press. 
superintendent mentioned had presented itself so | “Bring the bills!” bawled the station-master. 
often, for the single-track road was crowded | I caught up some bills I had previously made 


| CTOSS. 


A portion of it adhered so tightly to the copying- 
book that, jerking it in my haste, I tore the bill 
into two parts. I began to mend the vexatious 
thing by pasting a piece of paper on the back 
with mucilage. 

The conductor was shouting for me to hurry. 
Some one was calling me on the wire, and I 
opened the key and made the figure one, which 
implied “Wait 2 moment,” then I ran out upon 
the platform with the bill. And then I saw 


Number Twelve rolling out, with two of the | 
brakemen pushing the door of a freight-car shut. 
The conductor snatched the bill from my hand | 


and swung upon the rear platform of the caboose. 
“Here, help me roll these boxes over against 
the wall, so as to clear a place for the baggage 
from Number Four!” snarled the agent. 
I fell to willingly, but as the third box banged 


















‘fA BIG, DIRTY HAND SLIPPED DOWN 
THE ROD AND PATTED MINE,”’ 


against the boards the dispatcher’s order shot 
through my mind. I leaped back with a great 
breath and stood still an instant. Number 
Twelve was rattling out through the switches 
at the western end of the yard. I glanced up at 
my signal. It was “clear.” I had forgotten to 
drop it. Hot as it was, I seemed suddenly 
turned to ice. 

“Twelve has gone without her orders!” I 
gasped. 

I saw the agent’s heat-reddened face whiten, 
but I only caught a glimpse of it, for I was 
suddenly on fire. A thought, a desperate hope, 
leaped through my brain. From that moment 
everything took on a strange and unearthly vivid- 
ness and significance. 

I turned and rushed into the office. The 
dispatcher was calling me furiously, using the 
signal “19,’’ which on that line meant ‘“Train- 
order.’’ I dashed the circuit-breaker back and 
said, ‘“‘Number Twelve has gone,’’ struck the 
circuit shut again without waiting for a reply, 
then bounded into the ticket-office, caught a 
switch-key from a nail near the baggage checks, 
and leaped out of the open window upon the 
north platform. 

I ran toward the rival road. Its afternoon 
express was some two hundred feet distant, and 
it was pulling away from the station. I must 
catch it. As I ran at my utmost speed obliquely 
across the dusty open space toward it I heard 
my station-agent shouting something after me. 

“Turn the signal and hold everything that 


I ran back in a moment and attempted | 
to take the mischief-making paper from the press. 
string of freight-cars stood on a switch and 
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ran ahead. 
I made straight for the express engine. A long 


behind this the engine was disappearing. I bent 
my course farther toward the west, where I saw 
an empty flat car in the string. As I leaped upon 
the level floor of the car, the engine was passinc. 
With one bound I crossed the flat car and plunge«i 
headlong into the gangway of the engine. 

The leap was a long one, and the breath was 
knocked out of me by the fall. When I got m 
senses again, both the engineer and fireman ha: 
me in their hands, shaking and holding me on 
my feet. 

“Our Twelve—she’s gone—I forgot the sign! 
—she and Number Four will come together!’ | 


| gasped. “I want to get—to get to the gravel-) 


switch and throw—and throw Twelve in there! 

The words came from my throat in little spurts. 
for I was choking and struggling for breat)) 
The engineer let go of me with an ang, 
exclamation, jumped upon his seat an 
clanged the throttle lever back into t! 
last notch. The great machine heaye:! 
forward so suddenly that I was throw: 
down on the coal in the tender, the 
fireman staggered back clutching at the 
tank-brake, and the coupling-irons were 
jerked clean from the end of the first 

coach back of the smoker. With the 

mail-car, baggage-car and smoker, we 
tore out through the switches and 
went whirling down the valley. 

Six miles west of B. the tracks of 
the two roads came within thirty feet 
of each other. This was at a point 
where they passed between two hills 
with a stagnant creek creeping along 
between them. The rails of our road 
were laid on the right bank of the 
stream. 

Just beyond the hills the stream 
turned north, cutting through our 
road-bed under a bridge, and just 
east of this bridge was a switch from 
which a spur track led up the creek 
a third of a mile and ended in a 
gravel-pit. The siding on which the 
special would stop to let the express 
pass was a mile farther west. 

Was it possible for us to beat the 
freight to this gravel-pit spur, and 
would I have time to cross the creek, 
climb the bank and throw the switch? 
We had six miles to do it in, but the 
freight-train had more than half a 
mile the start of us. She was heavy 
and running down grade and hurry- 
ing to reach the siding just as usual, 
that she might not delay the east- 
bound express. Another terrifying 

consideration was this: Should the 
special get up the siding before the 
express reached that point, the latter 
would run on, expecting to meet the 
freight at B., according to orders. And 
so the express might strike the freight 
east of the gravel-pit spur. 

My blood ran cold and hot alternately. 
I gasped with dry lips as I hung in the 
gangway between the engine and ten- 
der, insanely trying to push the roaring 
machine to swifter speed. 

In ten minutes the blood of a hundred 
men, women and children might be on 
my soul! In the wild turmoil of my 
mind, next to the hope that I might 
avert the calamity, was the wish that if 
I failed to do so, I should reach the fatal 
ground in time to throw myself between 
the colliding engines and perish in the 
wreck. 

As, clinging to the hand-rails, | hung 
out of the gangway, the engineer’s face 
was not three feet from me. It shone 
stern and pale under streaks of eily smut. He 
was glaring intently down the tracks. The 
fireman never spoke, but swayed back and 
forth between the coal pile and fire-hole like a 
pendulum. 

We went round the curves and over 
straight stretches of track like mad. 

“There she is!” I shrieked, as the freight 
burst out of a piece of woods ahead of us. The 
noise was so great that I could hardly hear ™) 
own voice. 

The engineer caught the whistle lever «id 
blew blast after blast, the engine rolled from sire 
to side, a strange hum of steam and flames jarred 
under its roaring clamor, and we thundered on 
through woods and fields in pursuit. The head 
brakeman, risking his life, came clambering over 
the rear of the tender, shouting something. ‘0 
one heeded him. A cloud of dust and smox 
swept back from the cars behind us. Tres, 
fences, telegraph-poles, all objects rushed to 
rear as if impelled by a sudden, tremen¢ 
force. ; 

In three or four minutes, although the 0" 
seemed very long to me, we were oppositt 
caboose of the freight. 


the 


} 


She was running at lish 


speed, curving and straightening, approact:'''s 
and disappearing, as she went roaring dow!) 
long grade. At points we were within a 

hundred feet of her and again a quarter of a! 
apart. Now and then numbers of her \ 
shook their fists at us, the head brakeman dai 
on the running-board of the front box ca! 


‘dl 
ud 
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and brandished his shovel. All were grinning. 

Thus they raced with us. To me it was 
hideous, awful. If I could only leap across the 
distance and tell them that they were racing to 
eet death! Involuntarily I got down upon the 
tow iron step below the gangway. 

“Come back! You'll be thrown off!’’ shouted 
the engineer. 

I drew myself up. Ile sounded the whistle, | 
ve made appealing motions to the freight crew, 
but they took it as fun and raced on. 

Gradually we drew by them. At the end of | 
four miles they were perhaps a fourth of a mile | 
behind us. We were going down the steepest 
yart of the grade and running at frightful speed. 

" Again I got down on the step, clinging hard to | 
the hand-rods. The drivers were spinning beside 
me like glimmering webs, the ground flowed | 
under me like a streaming sheet, the sway and 
roar of the flying engine was terrifying. I} 
vlanced up at the engineer. His teeth were 
grinding fiercely on a piece of tobacco; his gray 

“When we’re "bout there I’ll plug her!” he | 
shouted. “Jump feet foremost into the creek by 
the switch! Hang on for your life when I throw 
her over!” 

As we came whirling round a curve and | 
entered the neck of the valley, I slipped down 
with my left hand under me and clutching the 
open work of the stirrup-like step, while my 
right hand was above my head, gripping the 
hand-rod. From this position I was ready to 
throw myself outward at any moment. Every 
cord and muscle in me seemed drawn and rigid, 
as if ready to snap. 

A big, dirty hand slipped down the rod and 
patted mine. I saw the engineer’s ashen face 
above me. In the thunder of machinery I heard 
his voice: ‘Look out! Hold tight!”’ and suddenly 
there came the jar and grind of drivers reversed 
and the crashing together of draw-heads. In the 
same moment I saw the waters of the creek below 
me, and I let go my hold. 

I went outward and down like a bullet. In| 
what position I struck the shallow water I do | 
not know. I was only conscious of whirling | 
over and over and over and landing against the | 
opposite bank with a sudden rush of agony | 
through all my frame. My head seemed doubled 
under me and stuck fast, but I got loose in a 
moment, and dashing the water and mud from | 
my eyes, scrambled up the bank upon the track. 

I could see but dimly, and my mouth and | 
throat were clogged with water and wet earth. | 
Choking for breath, I stumbled across the track, | 
feeling for the switch, but I could not find it. In | 
a moment I got a glimpse of its target some two | 
hundred feet farther west, and made for it. I | 
could hear the freight roaring behind me, and as 
I ran I heard an engine whistle ring out in the 
woods that spread toward the west. 

“The express!” I panted. “They will come 
together right here !’’ 

It seemed as if I would never get to the switch, 
and yet I was straining every sinew to breaking. 
As I neared the spur, I began taking the key 
from my wet pocket. It came out with a jerk 
and dropped before me. With a great throb of 
fear I fell upon it. Getting it into my hand 
again, I scrambled to the switch and caught the 
lock, but the swaying front of the freight engine 
seemed not fifty feet distant when I pulled the 
pin and threw myself against the lever. 

As I felt the rails come over I heard the wild 
scream of a whistle for brakes, and as I thrust 
in the iron pin again, the thundering monster 
was upon me. For an instant I seemed blown 
from my feet by the rush of air and steam, there 
was an indescribable shock of noise and glimmer- 
ing machinery, and the long train of cars went 
swaying and grinding up the track toward the 
pit. 

At the same moment the express came round 
a curve not five hundred feet away. Instantly | 
there was a mad bellowing of her whistle, the 
tearing of reversed drivers, the jolt of coaches 
thrown against one another. 

That was the supreme moment. If the freight 
cleared the main track and I could throw the 
Switch back all would be saved. If not then 
there was death for me and many others. 

! clung to the lever with but one thought, the 
determination to throw the switch back or die 
under the box cars when the express struck them. 

_The suspense was but for a few seconds. 
The caboose of the freight-train whirled by. I 
Janmed the lever over with all my strength and 
thiust in the pin; a gush of steam burst in my 
fav: wheels and shadowy things whirled before 
me. and I fell down the bank into darkness. 

‘Vhen consciousness was again mine, I was 

be’. carried along the track toward the rear 
Co of Number Four. A crowd of people 
Wa \ed along beside me. 
lello, he’s come to!” said a voice. 
on his feet!’ 
‘tood up, wavering weakly. A great smear 
\d soiled the conductor’s white shirt-bosom 
‘ my head had lain. His hands and. face 
“e muddy. My lips began to quiver. 





h “Stand 


“there, don’t break down and blubber, not 
doing a thing like that!’’ he said, but tears | 
running down his cheeks. 
ked round at the people and at the train, 

* could not speak. 

“our is all right,” said the engineer, striking 

me . blow on the shoulder that nearly toppled 








swung his hat, the fireman came to the gangway | me over, “‘and Twelve will be as soon as she gets 
| her nose out of the gravel-bank! 


boy!” 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor, raking 
his knuckles across his wet eyes as he led me 
toward the train. 

That evening I received a telegram signed by 
the superintendent. It read: “You are sus- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Brace up, my | 


pended from service. Come at once to Chicago.” 
My punishment was, however, not severe. 
| After a short suspension I was again summoned 
before the superintendent. ‘Taking everything 
into consideration,” he began; and before I was 
quite ready for what was coming, he had handed 


me an order, transferring me to what proved, on | 


the whole, a more desirable station. 











would probably 
be described by 
a careful zoologist 
as Papio hama- 
dryas, is a half- 
grown, shrewd- 
looking female 
baboon with a very abundant growth of hair on 
head and shoulders, an ashen-colored face with 
wistful brown eyes, and a rather thick tail 
slightly tufted at the end. 

Seemingly Dinduna belongs to that species of 






a 1 


Hamadryas Baboon 


| baboon domesticated and half- worshipped by 


the ancient Egyptians—the hamadryas—whose 
native country, nowadays, has been defined as 


| Nubia, Eritrea, Southwest Arabia and Somali- 


land, but whose range must be extended right 
across the Sahara Desert to the Atlantic coast 
of Morocco if the story of Dinduna’s origin be 
correct. 

I had not long taken up my abode at my post 
in Tunis when I began anew the creation of a 
menagerie, for wherever I live for any length of 
time, my interest in zodlogy obliges me to surround 
myself with as many of the birds and beasts. of 
the country as I can procure and maintain. 

Being in Barbary, I not unnaturally wished 
for a Barbary “ape,” which is a large species of 
macaque,— Macacus,—a type of monkey Asiatic 
in origin, and identical with the Gibraltar ape. 
But I could not procure one in Tunis, for this, 
the only species of monkey indigenous to North 
Africa, is confined in its range to Gibraltar, 
Morocco and parts of Algeria, although closely 
allied forms exist in east-central Asia and Japan. 
If it makes its appearance as far east as Tunis, 
it is as a tame animal, in the possession of Moroc- 
can jugglers and public entertainers who come in 
large numbers to Tunisia. 


Dinduna Arrives—and Bites! 


My Arab servants did not discriminate closely 
in their search for Barbary apes; and one day 
last October, this little hamadryas baboon was 
ushered into my study. She belonged to a man 
from the country of Sus, to the south of Morocco, 
and was sold to me for forty 
francs. Her former owner de- 
clared that she was a native of 
Sus, and that the name of her 
kind in the Arabesid Berber lan- 
guage of that part of Morocco 
was “ Dindun’”’—feminine “‘ Din- 
duna,’”’ hence her name. But 
from all the information I can 
gather I am inclined to believe 
that these hamadryas baboons 
introduced so often into Tunis 
by natives of Morocco came from 
the Sahara Desert some distance 
to the south of Morocco. 

Dinduna signalized her arrival 
by biting her future mistress. 
She had conceived an immediate 
liking for me, and when, in all 
kindness, the lady of the house 
attempted to lead her away for 
rest and refreshment, Dinduna 
bit her sharply for her pains, and 
then, weighted with an incon- 
veniently heavy clanking chain, 
flew back to my arms with 
drawn-down mouth, quivering 
lips, and her articulate cry for protection of 
“Um-um-um-miai !”’ 

This inauspicious beginning did not, however, 
prevent her showing in time a cool friendship for 
the lady she had so ill-treated; but although she 
has a few friends of her own sex, Dinduna’s 
ardent friendships are with men. Here again, 
however, she discriminates sharply between 
Europeans and Arabs ; the latter she is disposed 
to treat contemptuously perhaps because, when 
bitten, they dare not show their resentment by 
inflicting a smart castigation. To negroes she is 
devoted,apparently regarding them as more nearly 


related to herself. Perhaps she loves the writer | 


of these lines as well as any one, yet when her 
motherly instinct is aroused in favor of some 


| puppy, or other chance nursling, even my atten- 
tions do not elicit the ordinarily warm response. | 
Dinduna is aged about two years, which means | 


that she is about as mature as a child of seven; 
but like many children of the human genus, she 
is a little mother by instinct. Smaller monkeys, 
puppies, kittens, even hedgehogs are hugged 
rapturously and carried or dragged about labori- 
ously. On such occasions she becomes really 


| fierce if interfered with. To see her standing 


erect on bowed, tottering hind legs attempting to 
carry afat, weighty puppy is to be pathetically 





INDUNA, who | 






reminded of the thin 
little sistermother nurs- 
ing the monster baby in 
the “people’s part’ of 
St. James’s Park. 

It will probably be 
some two or three years 
from now before Din- 
duna is old enough to 
have babies of her own. 
precocious in their development than anthropoid 
apes and men, but of much slower growth than 
most other mammals. Male baboons are probably 
not quite mature till they are seven or eight years 
old; females are not full grown till they have 
attained the age of five or six. 

| In a wild state they are very good to their 

' children, which are carried about by both mother 
and father, the child clinging tightly by its hands 
to the under side of the parent’s body. Mothers 
clean the little baboons’ faces by rubbing them 
with the hand and by licking with the tongue, 
and they industriously rid the baby of its fleas. 

Even to its child a monkey is never generous, 
as far as my observations have shown me. The 
utmost length of kindliness to which a monkey 
parent will go is to allow its young child or 
adopted child to rob it of the food in its hand 
or cheek pouch, and yet not protest with scratch or 
bite; but I have never seen a monkey give any- 
thing away—to child, mate or friend. 
is a trait they do not possess; monkeys of the 
Old World, which in physical characteristics 
approach so closely to man that men of science 
say they belong, structurally, to the same family 
of mammals — beings that can laugh, cry, grin 
and love with passionate devotion—cannot bring 
themselves to give anything that is edible even 
to their children. 

Dinduna is very restless, but she is very vain 
and loves all attentions of the toilet except being 
bathed, and any sports which concentrate public 
attention on her, and she is equally vexed if left 
unnoticed while a rival pet is caressed. She will 
endure with exquisite patience and gentleness 
attempts to clothe her or to fit on clothes that are 
being made. 

Tunis is a cold place during the winter months, 


> 


Bearbery Ape 





DINDUNA,. 


and it was suggested that garments should be 
worn by Dinduna for warmth as well as for 
effect. So her mistress made her two suits in 
red and blue with “Red Riding’’ hoods. As a 
wearer of clothes, Dinduna seemed to think she 
had entered the pale of humanity, acquiring a 
sense of grave responsibility, and leaving behind 
her monkey mischievousness. She would drive 
out with us in our carriage likea quiet child, pay 
calls, behaving with perfect propriety and self- 
restraint, or go for walks with us in town and 
country, running along by our side either on two 
feet or three. She can run for some distance on 
her hind legs, but cannot walk thus on account of 
overbalancing herself. Baboons adopt the erect 
attitude very often for “seeing how the land lies.’ 


How She Expresses Herself. 


But Dinduna always thought house life a 
natural corollary of clothes-wearing, and when 
exiled to the stable or the balcony she would tear 
her clothes off furiously. 

At night she wraps herself in an old sack, and 
lies down to sleep in the trough of a manger. 

Dinduna expresses her feelings by a variety of 
sounds. Her note of inquiry or way of making 
her presence known is a loud bark, like “Wa! 


Baboons are more | 


Generosity | 


433 


Wa!” If unhappy, vexed or angry, she screams- 
and wails like a child, her raucous shrieks when 
she is whipped being exactly those of a young 
child who, in receiving well-deserved punishment, 
has passed far beyond the whimper, but has not 
reached convulsions. 

When amused, she utters something like a 
chuckle; when loving and affectionate, or when 
| appealing for help, she becomes articulate and 
ejaculates in a long, trembling stammer: “Um- 
um-um-ma,”’ with a strong emphasis on the 
“ma.’” 

Her ordinary friendly greeting is by that lip 
language which is universal among baboons and 
| their near allies, the Cercocebus—mangabey— 
| monkeys of West Africa. A sound is made by 
| Smacking the lips together, and sometimes striking 
| the tongue against the front teeth in such a way 
as to produce exactly the sound we make when 
trying to taste something in a critical manner. 
This is a friendly greeting among all the baboon 
tribe, although because it is often accompanied 
by a showing of the teeth in a mirthless monkey 
i, unknowing human visitors mistakenly 
take it for a hostile gesture. If any of my readers, 
upon their next visit to a menagerie where there 
are baboons or mangabeys, will try this smacking 
of the lips, they will be amused at the results. 
Friendly advances will at once be made by the 
surprised baboons. Etiquette requires that this 
greeting should be supplemented by mutual flea- 
| searching, but an indemnity of nuts will probably 
obviate this second part of the ceremonial and 
seal the friendship thus established. 








Her Extraordinary Intelligence. 


Dinduna knows her name and will come when 
called—if she has a mind. She also recognizes 
words like “orange” and certain Arabic terms 

| used as words of command. She can untie 
| almost any knot, and never allows her chain to 
become entangled. She can open most doors the 
handles of which do not turn too stiffly. As 
soon as she knows that grain or other food is 
kept in a large chest, she will raise the lid, if it 
be not locked, prop it back, open the smaller 
compartments, take out the grain she wants, and 
retreat without slamming the lid down on her 
fingers. If the box which she has come to know 
as a grain-chest is moved to another room, she 
will recognize it and attempt to open it. 

She knows her way about our rambling Arab 
palace as well as any of the servants; she knows 
the whereabouts of all the cupboards containing 
eatables, the window of my room, where she 
seldom receives a repulse, the leaking tap where 
she can quench her thirst. 

Fortunately Dinduna has a memory also for 
chastisement, otherwise she would become un- 
bearable, for she has a large dose of original sin. 
When she first came to us, she would catch 
overbold pigeons, whip their little heads off with 
a wrench, pluck them and eat them; she killed 
and ate nestlings, and pulled 
feathers out of the peacocks’ tails. 
Several severe whippings have 
taught her to leave birds unmo- 
lested, and to give up snatching 
at the goldfish in the tank. 

The curious thing about her in 
this respect is the liking and 
regard which a sound whipping 
inspires in her for the whipper. 
However difficult she may be to 
catch after a crime, she never 
attempts to bite or to escape 
while the chastisement lasts or 
after it is over; on the contrary, 
when the whipping is done, she 
clings tightly to the correcting 
arm, sobbing like a child, and 
touchingly affectionate and pro- 
pitiatory for hours afterward. 

Yet she is keen to resent an 
unprovoked injury. She hates 
persons who tease her roughly, 
and seldom fails to repay them 
by a bite or a scratch when she 
gets the chance. 

Dinduna has a strong sense of 
humor, but her mirth is sardonic and all her jokes 
are “practical” ones. She delights to climb up a 
tree and jump suddenly on the heads or shoulders 
of her unsuspecting friends, or she will nibble 
their ankles and crow and mow with open- 
mouthed delight at their sudden starts. Whena 
number of persons come to call, she will observe 
them quietly from my lap, and then, selecting 
those who look pompous or overdressed, will walk 
up to them and perform mocking gambols with 
here and there a sly tweak or snatch. 

Yet on these occasions she has the tact to stop 
at a certain limit of impudence, unless loud, 
imprudent laughter encourages her to believe 
that the majority are on her side, and that she 
may proceed to greater lengths of rudeness. 

Except in the case of the few she really loves, 
she can be urged on by voice and gesture to 
attack any one pointed out to her for punishment ; 
on the other hand, affect to strike one of her 
friends, and she will promptly take his part and 
attack you. 

In short, like all baboons she is half human, 
although there is something more sad than 
amusing about her incomplete attainments. 
There is a wistfulness at times in the expression 
of the face of this poor little creature, as if she 
realized and mourned her own limitations. 
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Current Topics. | 


London calls its new electric underground 
railway “the twopenny tube.” But a few weeks 
old, this railway is already carrying ninety 
thousand passengers daily, and expects soon to 
raise the number to two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand. The average villager, walking home 
to his dinner, finds these numbers as hard to 
realize as astronomical figures are to those who 
think in tens or hundreds. 

At a service commemorating the consecra- 
tion of Gloucester Cathedral one of the speakers 
said that the great church had stood eight hun- 
dred years, and there was not a crack, not a 
settling, in the building. Some modern churches 
can stand hardly eight hundred days without 
showing signs of imperfect construction. The 
early builders seemed to feel that they could 
glorify God by doing thorough work, a practical 
sort of religion, good in any age. 

The value of negative blessings, so to. 
speak,—the things that do not happen,—is seldom | 
taken into account, yet one might not unreason- 
ably figure them as “‘assets.”” For instance, an 
insurance expert estimates that two and a half | 
million accidents, involving a money loss of one 
hundred and seventeen millions of dollars, take 
place in this country every year. Turning this | 
statement about a little, it would seem that the | 
people who met with no accident last year saved | 
thereby, on an average, forty-six dollars and | 
eighty cents! 


Conditions in Porto Rico have greatly 
improved since the American occupation of the 
island. An efficient telegraphic system has been 
established, and roads are in process of construc- 
tion which will make all parts of the island easily 
accessible. The judiciary has been reformed ; 
schools have been reorganized and improved; an 
efficient police force has put down brigandage,— 
once the curse of the island,—and rendered life 
and property generally secure. Improved sani- 
tation has had marked effects in promoting public 
health, and under the new order of things, it is 
safe to assume that, as time passes, the island 
will enjoy a prosperity hitherto unknown in its 
history. 


There are political mercies for which 
we ought to be thankful. The tendency to 
shorten the national campaigns, for the simple 
reason that the business of the country could not 
endure the strain of prolonged uncertainty and 
upheaval, is a welcome characteristic of our day. 
The fateful campaign of sixty years ago, when 
Gen. William Henry Harrison was elected Pres- 
ident, was a long struggle; for the nomination 
of Harrison was made in December, 1839. The 
last nomination of the canvass was made in May, 
1840. Thus the national excitement was spread | 
over a year, and was acute during six months. 
The nation would have an attack of nervous | 
prostration had it now the prospect before it of 
a campaign of a year’s duration. | 





“Yellow journalism” is no distinctive | 
American product. They were English corre- 
spondents who cabled, early in July, the shock- | 
ing stories of the slaughter of all the foreigners in | 
Pekin. Staid old English dailies exploited the | 
stuff, and made the most of every rumor borne | 
from that harvest-field of lies, Shanghai. To be | 
sure, the temptation to guess at events was very | 
great. American newspaper men who adventure | 
into unpleasant places under the flag of ‘‘enter- | 
prise” sometimes find it overpowering. The | 
critic who decries the American press as un- | 
scrupulously “sensational”? above that of any | 


other country, proves himself both unjust and | 


badly informed. 


| 


It is a fact of immense importance to our | 
national prosperity, and possibly of considerable | 
moment in our politics, that the grain harvests 
of the country are abundant this year. The last 
monthly government report estimates the corn | 
crop as nearly two and a quarter billion bushels, | 
or about two hundred million bushels more than | 
that of last year. The winter wheat crop is at | 
least thirty-five million bushels larger than that | 
of 1899, and although the spring wheat crop is 
less, it is still enormous. Altogether, the money | 
gain over last year is reckoned at one hundred 
million dollars. Kansas barns which are still 
unpainted will be attended to this fall, and 
teachers of the pianoforte will doubtless find 
Minnesota a land full of fatness. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


food-supply. Now in the course of evolution | able to prove that they had been treated unfairly, | for unskilled labor. And in six months it cost 


the cowboy has become a cattleman. 
represent the best strains of beef-producers, are 
carefully sheltered and fed, and no loriger have | 
to be taken away to be fattened. The conduct 
of a ranch is almost as carefully systematized as 
that of a factory. The old ways of the ’70s were 
more picturesque—but there is more money in 
the new. 


To Americans the Lord Chief Justice of | 
England is usually but a name. The late Baron 
Russell of Killowen, however, was almost as 
well known and quite as sincerely respected in | 
the United States as in Great Britain. He had 
visited this country twice, the last time to deliver 
a most thoughtful and suggestive address on 
international law. Even before his elevation to 


| the highest judicial office in Great Britain, he had 


won universal recognition by the masterly skill 
with which he had exposed the Piggott cies 
in the London Times, and vindicated Parnell, | 
the Irish Home Rule leader. He represented 
Great Britain in the Bering Sea arbitration, was 
a member of the Venezuela tribunal, and on the 
death of Lord Herschell was chosen to succeed 
him as president of the Joint High Commission. 
These duties kept him in close touch with 
American statesmen and lawyers, whose confi- 
dence he won and kept by his courtesy, fair- 
mindedness and profound legal knowledge. His 
death is a loss to international comity, and to the | 
whole body of English-speaking people. 
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HUMAN CAPTIVITY. 
Self is the only prison that can ever bind the soul; 


Love is the only angel who can bid the gates unroil! 
The Outlook. 


<4 
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The Pekin Rescue. 





T is no exaggeration to say that a sigh of relief | 

| went up from the whole civilized world when 

at last the news came that Pekin had fallen 
and the legations were safe. 

Since June 23d the foreign embassies had been, | 
to use the words of Minister Conger, “‘imprisoned 
and completely besieged.’’ During much of that 
time no news from them had filtered through 
the savage barriers of hostile Chinese. Rumors 
horrible beyond all precedent had found their 
way to the coast, and led even to the printing 
of obituary notices of unfortunates supposed to | 
have passed beyond reach of aid. The allied 
forces who fought their way into Pekin have 
therefore in a sense rescued their countrymen 
from the grave, and the returned “legationers”’ 
will be received as men would be welcomed who | 
had risen from the dead. 

The story of those seven weeks in Pekin has | 
yet to be told. The grim determination, the | 
cheerful courage, the uncomplaining acceptance | 
of a desperate situation on the part of the) 
besieged will make a chapter of which the world | 
need not be ashamed. 

The heart of the American will beat with 
particular pride, not only for the part his coun- | 
trymen bore in the rescue, but for that little band | 


| of United States marines who, during the whole | 
| long siege, held so bravely their exposed position 


on the wall, beat back the “Boxers” by heroic | 
sorties, and finally were the first to sight | 


and signal the approaching forces sent to their | 


relief. 

It is yet too early to forecast the outcome of 
this strange uprising. That China herself, rather | 
than the “Boxer’’ fanatics, is responsible is now | 
plain, and the diplomatic situation which the | 
knowledge of that fact creates is far from simple. 
Moreover, the rescue of the legations removes 
what has been perhaps the strongest bond of 
sympathy between the allied forces, and may | 
lead to individual reprisals which will make a | 
solution still more difficult. 

The attitude of the United States has been | 
from the beginning such as to disarm all Sus- | 
picion of ulterior motives in our armed entry 
into China. That course may not unlikely place | 
this country in the best position, both to secure a 
just indemnity for our own injuries, and to act as | 
an intermediary between China and the other | 
powers. 


Politics as a Business. 


AKING his text from a notorious “boss” | 
b who declared in a public investigation, ‘I 

am working for my pocket all the time,” 
the comptroller of New York City has said some 
wise and truthful words of those who make | 
merchandise of public functions. His strictures | 
touch two classes, the people who sell privileges | 
and the people who buy them. 

Practical politicians maintain that offices should 
be held by members of the party in power. What 
is more natural than that, if the party has other 
favors to grant, they should be bestowed upon 


— | its friends? It is easy so to draw up the specifi- 
A convention of Western plainsmen, | cations of a contract, for instance, that the work 

“cowboys of the ’70s,’’ will meet at Denver this | or trade shall go to some one who controls many | 
month, and revive the memory of the times when | votes or contributes liberally to the campaign 
cowboys had to guard against Indians, wolves | fund. To men who are scrupulously honest in 
and buffalo, as well as against the forces of | other affairs of life, such an arrangement seems 
nature. Those were the days when the range “good politics.” 

steer was almost a distinct type for length and But business men who are not in the ring have | 
leanness. and when the ranchman went into | to meet this illegitimate competition. They hesi- | 
business much as a gambler might, taking his | tate to expose it, for fear of incurring official | 


chances against blizzards, thieves and a short ill will. If they d:d protest, they might not be | lodging-house serves as a sort of ciearing-house | the highway, and sarcastically telling him 


a private grievance. So they are tempted to toler- | 
ate and profit by corruption— to seek future | 
favors by refraining from opposing the boss. 

The boss finds the corporations still easier 
prey. If it is worth a few dollars to a dry-goods 
merchant to be allowed to pile packing-cases on 
his sidewalk, it is worth many dollars to a cor- 
poration to be on good terms with the man or 
machine controlling legislators who may at any | 
moment—unless “fixed”—obstruct its business. | 
The corporation may not wish special privileges, | 
but it must pay for the privilege of being let | 
alone. 

Such abuses arise and flourish because voters 
are ignorant, indifferent or cowardly. ‘“Public- 
ity” is suggested as a remedy. Ultimately it will 
stir the public conscience, and that awakening 
would be as fatal to any other blackmailing boss 
as it was to Tweed and his gang. 


| never sought publicity of any kind. 
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The cattle | and it would be alleged that they were only afring the city only. twenty-seven hundred dollars. 


Obviously such a place would have no attrac- 
tion for tramps. Tramps avoid Syracuse now. 
Neither of these charities makes provision for the 
hopelessly vicious or the incurably lazy. But 
they do a better thing in offering a helping hand 
to the honest, willing worker who is at the end 
of his resources. They fence him from pauper- 
ism and save him to good citizenship. 
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Property in a Face. 


ECENTLY a manufacturing concern in ; 

R New York city secured the photogray), 
of a beautiful young woman, reproduce 

it in a striking advertisement of its wares, aii 
circulated it broadeast. The young woman wa 
of a modest and retiring disposition, and hac! 
Her sensi 


| bilities were wounded by the use made of hv: 
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POSSIBILITIES. 


’Tis true we may not all be great, 
But more can be than are. 
Arthur Upson. 
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picture, and she brought suit for damages agai: 
the manufacturers who had appropriated 
The New York Supreme Court has ruled th:: 
she has just cause of action. 

The decision is based on two grounds: Firs’, 


| that any person has a right to a life of privacy, 


}and that to print and post in public places the 


Before Election. 


ROM now on until November, politics will 

F claim a larger and larger share of public 

attention. Itis right and indeed fortunate, 

that this is so, for the civic health of the country 

depends upon the knowledge which the people 

have of political questions, and the fidelity with 
which they perform their duties at the polls. 

The methods of political campaigns are too | 
well known to need description. Nevertheless, 
it may be worth while to consider some of them 
for a moment. 

When a party has made its platform, its ablest 


| speakers are selected to present the cause to the 


voters. The very fact that these speakers are 
party leaders makes it almost inevitable that they 


| should exaggerate the virtues of their own side, 


and minimize those of their opponents. The 


| Democrats represent the Republicans as false to 


every principle of good government. The Repub- | 
licans, on their side, declare that the Democrats 
are intent upon ruining both the national honor 
and the national credit. 

No intelligent voter should allow himself to | 


| accept either of these extreme points of view. 


Every man who is worthy to cast a vote should | 
know—doubtless he does know, and in his heart 
admits—that neither party is all in the wrong or 
wholly in the right; and that however much 
they may differ in opinions, the great body of all 
parties sincerely desires the best welfare of the 
country. 

But this is far from saying that all parties have 
an equal amount of reason on their side, or that 
the policy of one is as good as that of another, 
and therefore it does not matter which side one 
supports. | 

It does matter, greatly. In every important 
campaign one party must necessarily represent 
better political principles and a better public | 
policy than the others; but it may not always be | 
the same party, or in every case the one to which 
a voter has been accustomed to give his allegiance. 

The wise course, then, is for each man to study 
the public questions and follow the campaign for 
himself; to hear, if possible, the best speakers on 
both sides, to put away prejudice and to vote 
precisely as his own convictions and his own 
conscience dictate. 


@ 
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Genuine Philanthropy. 


T the very heart of New York Jewry, in an 
East Broadway basement, one finds the 
office of the Gemilath Chasodim. “Free 

loan association,’ the words mean. Nine Rus- | 
sian Jews, small storekeepers, organized it in| 
that hard winter of 1892, contributing a capital 
of ninety-five dollars. 

Any honest man, Jew or Gentile, can borrow 
from five to fifty dollars from this society, pro- 
vided a responsible person endorses his appli- 
cation. He repays the loan in ten weekly 
instalments, giving no interest or bonus whatso- | 
ever. In eight years the association has thus | 
lent a quarter of a million dollars to nearly twenty | 
thousand borrowers. | 

The records of a single year show that it helped | 

| 


|a hundred carpenters to save their tools—and 


their jobs; that it assisted thirty-nine machinists, 
forty-six jewelers and ninety shoemakers; that 
fifteen hundred small shopkeepers, pedlers and 
manufacturers got a start in business or were | 





| saved from financial calamity by its means. 


But the association which set up so many | 
barriers against the pawn-shop and the auction | 
room could not do much for unskilled laborers | 
with no “business” faculty. It appears that the | 
municipal lodging-house at Syracuse, New York, | 
has made a promising beginning along this line. 

Men who go to the lodging-house are well fed | 
and have comfortable beds, the only conditions | 
being that they shall use the bath-room and | 
spend their evenings in the reading-room instead 
of in the streets. In return they work four 
hours a day at street-cleaning. They may live | 
at the house for two weeks; but, we are told, few | 
do so, because they find employment. The | 


| likeness of a person who wishes to avoid notoriet 


may injure the reputation as well as the feelines 
of the person concerned ; second, that if alikeness, 
because of its beauty, has a value as a trade-mai 
or an advertisement, the value is the property of 
the person whose features are represented, and 
not of any one who chooses to appropriate thei. 

Lovers of social decency will hope that this 
decision may be sustained by all the courts, and 
become an established principle of law. Legal 
decisions have put it in doubt whether the 
relatives of a deceased person can claim damages 
for representations to which that person might 
have objected if living; and the limits, if there 
are any, to the uses which may be made of the 
likeness of public celebrities have not been 
authoritatively defined. But that a living person 
who desires privacy is entitled to it, and ought 
to be protected against the invasion of it by the 
unauthorized publication of his portrait, is a 
principle which it is desirable to have established, 
in these days of intrusive cameras and multitud- 
inous half-tones. 


e 
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At the Door of the House. 
Te traveller who sees Pompeii for the first 





time is struck by one significant feature of 

these little houses whose owners have been 
dead two thousand years. That is, the faces which 
are often carved over the door or in the atrium, 
were intended to convey a welcome or defiance to 
the entering guest. 

The New House, as it is called, because it is the 
last rescued from its tomb of ashes, has before it 
two marble heads on pillars rising from beds of 
roses. Their faces are turned to greet the stranger 
with gay, friendly smiles. 

No one could.enter a house which gave him so 
cordial a welcome without a happier throb at his 
heart. 

In the entrances of some of the other houses are 
set angry, frowning heads of demons, and ina few, 
vile, indecent pictures are frescoed in the atrium. 

The visitor feels that these greetings at tlie 
entrance of the ancient homes give him a clear 
insight intothe differing characters of their owners, 
although the owners have been dead for ages. 
The modern American or European, he thinks 
with satisfaction, is too shrewd to put any such 
telltale figures at the door of his house. And 
yet in a sense, each one of us lives in a house on 
the door of which he writes year after year 4 
message to every passer-by, either of threat and 
contempt or of welcome and good-will. We write, 
too, on thesé faces of ours, a history of our own 
lives and thoughts which may be read of all; and 


| the keen observer on a crowded street looks on 


the faces that pass him by as on a page of the 
Book of Judgment. : 
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Taming a Colonial Shrew. 


N colonial days, it was customary for betio! wed 
young women to ride to the nearest toh, 
mounted on a pillion behind father or lo\«', 


for the purpose of purchasing their wedding 
outfit. One such prospective bride, the fair, |ut 
quick-tempered Nancy, went up to Boston with 
Eben, whom she was soon to marry, and the }ir 
achieved an exhausting but satisfactory () 





shopping. When, in the cool of the early eve! 
they started on their twenty-mile journey home, 
they carried, stowed snugly about pocket «! d 
saddle, some dozen of their precious purchas: « 
About half-way, Nancy missed a package, 
wished to turn back and look for it—she was 
it had been dropped. But Eben reminded her t)«'! 
at the moment of leaving, two parcels had )~!! 
hastily combined into one, and assured her 
nothing was lost; she had merely miscou! 
But she was not convinced. 
“There should be thirteen!” she declared; “* 
baker’s dozen.” 
“Twelve only—a dozen, but not a baker's 
dozen,” Eben maintained stoutly. ; 
Then Nancy lost her temper. She vowed 
was right, and that she meant to recover *'" 
missing parcel. Would he ride back at on’ 
Amiably, but decidedly, he would not; it ‘> 
getting too 'ate to waste time. Very well, t 
would he stop and allow her to dismount: 
could do as he pleased himself; but she was ig 
back to look for her parcel, if she went alon« aud 
on foot! But he declined to stop. Then Navy 


tempestuously flung down one of her bundl: . 
a 
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-his time something was missing beyond question, 
unperatively demanded that he should stop the 
horse. 

But Eben, big, lazy and good-tempered, was not 
without spirit when aroused, and he replied that 
t she chose to throw things away in a tantrum, he 
ould not stop her, but neither would he stop for 
ner. Ina fury, she tossed away a second parcel, 
and continued to do so—one at each mile-stone— 
until the journey ended. When at length he set 
her down on her own door-stone, she was sobbing 
and storming in her wrath, while he was still to 
outward appearance placid and serene. 

On that same dooi-stone the next morning she 
found her twelve parcels lying in a row, each 
neatly numbered! He had ridden back alone and 
collected them, and their contents proved that he 
had been right, for nothing was missing. 

As a very old lady, Nancy used to tell this tale 
against herself to her great-grandchildren, always 
concluding with: “And sarved me right. If any- 
body but your gran’ther had married me, I’ve 
doubts he might have married a shrew.” 





To Eben, however, local tradition attested that 
the hot-tempered lady had proved an affectionate | 
and excellent wife. 

| 
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HE WAS OBEDIENT. 


Captain Hans Miron, who recently lost his life 
at his post of duty on the burning Saale, was a 
fine specimen both of the nautical commander and 
of the ocean host. When he found time to chat with | 
inquiring passengers of his own experiences, he 
had plenty of interesting tales to tell, for he had 
passed his life, from early beyhood,.on the sea. 

Although kind and considerate to all under his 
authority, he had both a sailor’s and a German’s | 
keen appreciation of rank and discipline aboard 
ship; and it was with a laugh as refreshing as a 
gale of salt wind, and with entire delight in his 
own discomfiture, that he sometimes related an 
aneedote of his early introduction to the stern 
realities of his chosen career. 

He had but just come on board of the schooner 
where, as cabin-boy, he was to serve his appren- 
ticeship to the sea, and was still staring about 
im with boyish interest and inquisitiveness, when 
the skipper approached and ordered him to assist 
in washing down the deck. 

He put down his bundle and started awkwardly 
to do so, when a second order, accompanied by 
emphatie expletives, was given him, to take off 
his shoes and stockings. He was perfectly willing 
to oblige ; but at home he had not been permitted 
to wet his feet. 

“No,” he answered innocently, with an engaging | 
smile, “I should not mind; but my mother does | 
not allow it.” 

The skipper was a rough old sea-dog who did | 
not appreciate obedience unless it was rendered | 
to himself, and his yf was a stunning blow that | 
flung the boy across the deck. 

“But after that,” Captain Miron would say with | as 
a great laugh, and not a shadow of resentment, 
“I knew who was captain of that schooner; and 
it was not my mother.” 
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LONGFELLOW’S INSPIRATION. 


Bugwujjinene, the venerable Canadian Indian 
chief, is dead, and with his death comes a break 
in a national custom. The chief’s son succeeds 
by right to his dead father’s tomahawk, a symbol 
as regal to the tribesmen as is the crown which a 
European monarch inherits. But alas! the old 
warrior left no son, and his bereaved followers 
must acknowledge a ruler of their own selection. 
The chief interest, however, in the old man arises 
from the fact that he was the Nawadaha who dwelt | 


' 





In the vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley— 
There he sang of Hiawatha. 


| 
| 
| 


Longfellow, travelling half a century ago through 
the Canadian reservation lying between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior, fell in with “the 
musician, the sweet singer,” and the picturesque 
old man became a model for use in Hiawatha. | 

The poem achiéved a greater success than any | 
of his previous writings. Fifty years have not | 
served to lessen the delight with which it was | 
received. Longfellow felt that the success of his | 
work depended upon the great human heart beat- 
ing strongly through the poem. Bugwujjinene | } 
was the heroic soul of his fancy, and though no 
descendant of the old chief wields the tomahawk | 
his name :s imperishably bound up in Longfellow’s 
on and will remain as long as poetry is 
read. 
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ROMANTIC GRAMMAR. | 


Years ago an American minister to one of the 
European powers was blessed with a pretty 
daughter whose charms wrought much havoc in | 
the rank and file of the young men who met her. 

She was sweet and gracious to all, but her 
heart, as well as her wit, belonged to her native 
land. One day her father found her at her desk 
knitting her brows over a letter. 

“What’s the matter, my dear?” he asked, patting 
her shoulder affectionately. 

" “Oh, I have to write another declension, father,” 
te responded, dolefully, “but nothing will induce 
to colugate till I get back to the United 
‘tes 
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A FEARLESS WOMAN. 


The late Miss Mary Kingsley may sometimes 
have been nervous, but it has been said more 
than onee that she was quite ignorant of fear. 











A writer in the Spectator corroborates this by 
quoting Miss Kingsley herself. Once as she 
paused from telling an escape from drowning in a 
Cat «ract, one of her hearers ventured to ask: 

“ifave you never known what it is to be fright- 
ened, or at least flustered, when ™ have seen 
int. te y 








your ear?” | 
Miss Kingsley replied quite candidly, “I have | 


| never felt that. 
an idea if I once did fee! so I should collapse 


| make his first motion. 


| perfectly correct. 


| veterinary 
n 


aw ay 
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I don’t know what it is; I have 


entirely. But whenever I have been in real 
instant danger, which simply needed every effort 
of every bit of me, I had a strong salt taste in my 
mouth. Whenever I feel that, I know I’ve got to 
take myself as seriously as I know how!” 


AN IRISH JUDGE. 


Lord Morris, always a wit and now a distin- 
guished judge, comes from Galway, and has never 
lost the mellifluous brogue of West of Ireland 
folk. This characteristic makes the groundwork 
of a story which the London Telegraph tells of 
him. 


One day Lord Morris was sitting at the Four 
Courts as Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, when a 
young barrister from the north rose nervously to 
The judge had declared 
that no one listening to himself would ever take 
him for anything but an Irishman, which was 
But Galway could not under- 
stand Antrim. The lord chief justice leaned over 
4 ask the associate where the barrister hailed 
rom. 

“County Antrim,” was the response. 


Then asked his lordship of the offieial: “Did 





| 


iver come across sich a frightful accint in the | 


course of yer loife?” 

At another time it fell to his lot to hear a case at 
Coleraine, in which damages were claimed from a 
surgeon for having poisoned a valuable 
horse. The issue depended upon whether a certain 
number of grains of a particular drug could be 
safely administered to the animal. The dispensary 
doctor proved that he had often given eight grains 


| to a man, from which it was to be inferred that 


twelve for a horse was not excessive. 
“Never mind yer eight grains, docther,” saidethe 
judge. “We all know that some poisons are 


oumuiative in effect, and ye may go to the edge of | 


ruin with impunity. But tell me this: The twelve 
grains—wouldn’t they kill the divil himself if he 
swallowed them?’ 

The doctor was annoyed im pempouty replied, 
“T don’t know, my lord; I never had him for a 
patient.” 

From the bench came the answer: “Ah, no 
docther, 7”. niver had, more’s the pity! The old 
bhoy’s Still aloive.” 


AN OLD-TIME SCHOOL. 


The New England Primer remains the monu- 
ment of the New England school of long ago. It 
was one of the quaintest centers of learning 
imaginable. Here is an account of a class-room 
of seventy years ago taken from among the recol- 
lections of a New England lady, Mrs. Frances A. 
Breckenridge. 


The third class having had their spelling lessons 
in words of two syllables, the little ones were 
called up to learn their “‘a b c’s.” The unlucky 
infants were kept to their duty by gentle raps on 
the head with the handle of a penknife used as a 
pointer, and always kept in readiness for the 

exigencies of pen-mending. 

A dozen or two of mere babies were thus guided 
along the row of twenty-six letters, while the 
lesson was occasionally broken by such requests 

“Please to g’ wout to get er drink er water!” 
(a ~ if there were a choice of drinks!) and “‘Please 
to mend my pen!” The statement that “‘they are 
a-crowdin’ on me” and an occasional howl from 
some overtired little mortal on the front bench 
oe variety to the exercises. 

t would now be time for the second class to 
read and spell. A whirl of feet and petticoats 
landed two rows of boys and girls standing on the 
floor, facing t the teacher, who gave the order, 
“Manners!” and the jerkin of Peeeks and the 
of skirts gave evidence that school 
etiquette was understood. The spelling came 
first, afterward the reading from the same page. 
Here are a few specimens: 

“We burn oil in tin and glass lamps.” 

“We can burn fish oil in lamps.” 

“Watts was a very good poet. 


He wrote good 
songs.” 


NOT IN THE HISTORIES. 


There is nothing like old letters and old diaries 
for bringing history to life again. What historian 


| has drawn such a picture of the hero of Bennington 
| as this, borrowed from the journal of Colonel Israel 


Angel of Rhode Island? Even the spelling gives 
color to the truth of the account. 


Septr 21st 1780. A Rany morning but Soon broak 
the gentlemen met again this day to Settle 
the dispute between Barron Staiben and Col Hazen 
| but did not finish the business, went to dobbs 
Ferry in the afternoon on our way back a merry 
scean happened Genl Stark going to water his 





| hors at a place Call’d The Stole, mired him, and | 


got him into the mud and mire.’ The Gen! Got 
— without aney damage Except bedaubing him- 

elf with mud, the adj. gen. allso mired his hors. 
but he got out without ‘d fficulty. Genl Stark was 
drawd out by the Soldiers. 


TEACHING AN OLD IDEA TO SHOOT. 


Seldom has there been a man more fertile in 
suggestion than Mr. Moody, but it was always his 


| desire to find out the ideas of other men. The 


Advance recalls how upon one occasion, at a 
meeting of a board of Sunday-school managers, 
one of the members made a very novel proposal. 

Turning quickly to a very successful super- 
—— who happened to be present, Mr. Moody 
as 

“What do you think about that?” 

“I think it a most excellent idea, Mr. Moody, 
and I may say that we have been aiming to do that 
very thing for two years,” replied the super- 


intendent. 
“Is that so?” said Mr. Moody. “Then don’t 


you think it is about time you fired?” 


SIN DEFINED. 

“Sin is the transgression of the law,” says St. 
John. 
it in a prayer-meeting, and the pastor kept his 
face straight: 

“Sin may be defined as the metamorphosis of 


| sens place in a rational, 


| 





But a Boston medical student thus defined | 


transformation, and may be diagnosed as to its | 


pathology as devitalization.” 


AFTER trying for half a day to learn to ride his 
new bicycle, the slim-legged bookkeeper carried 











he attic and thrust it among the cobwebs. 
“T shall have to charge that machine up to profit | 

and loss,” he said, with a sigh. 

it balance.”—Chie ago Tribune. 





“T never can make | 


| 








COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Bailey’s Rubber 
Facial 
Brush 


is made of (red) rubber, with flat- 
ended hollow teeth, and when drawn 
over the surface of the skin forms num- 
erous suction cups which are un- 
equaled for drawing out the impuri- 
ties of the skin and smoothing out 
the wrinkles. 

Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, . . 10c. 
OF DEALERS OR MAILED BY US AT THESE PRICES. 

Cc. q. BAILEY 6 Co., 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. § | 
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(Oxfords, 
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DOCTOR TALKS OF FOOD. 
PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF HEALTH. 

“What shall I eat?” is the daily inquiry the 
physician is met with. I do not hesitate to say 
that in my judgment a large percentage of disease 
is caused by poorly selected and improperly 
prepared food. My personal experience with the 
fully-cooked food known as Grape-Nuts, enables 
me to speak freely of its merits. 

From overwork I suffered several years with 
malnutrition, palpitation of the heart and loss of 
sleep. Last summer I was led to experiment 
personally with the new food, which I used in 
conjunction with good rich cow’s milk. In a 
short time after I commenced its use, the disa- | 
greeable symptoms disappeared, my heart’s action 
became steady and normal, the functions of the 
stomach were properly carried out, and I again 
slept as soundly and as well as in my youth. 

I look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, and 
no one can gainsay but that it has a most promi- 
scientific system of 
feeding. Any one who uses this food will soon be 








Has the most nutrition a the least tax o: 
i] 


nm 
the digestive organs, but has not the sickish 
sweet taste other foodshave. Is used with cow's 
milk, condensed milk, or water alone. Prepared 


according to directions it controls irregularities 

| convinced of the soundness of the principle upon of the bowels of both babies and adults, Sold by 
are your druggist, or a generous sample will be sent 

which it is manufactured and may thereby know free proviae d "you's na bela mame an Well.as your 


| the facts as to its true worth. W. B. Conway, 
1M. D., Pres. Athens (Ga.) Board of Health. 
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Our new Institute provides accommodations for one hundred 
students. Facilities for training unequaled elsewhere. 
Refer b permission to Hon. H. 8. Pingree, Goy. of Mich. ; 
Hon. Wm. C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit; Rev. Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, D. D., LL. D., Pastor Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York City; Prof. Thos. C. Trueb ood, 

University of Mic higan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Additional references furnished on request. Our 200- 
page Sook, “The Origin and Treatment of Ptammering, ~ 
the largest Rg most instructive book of its kind ever 
mabdiahed, sent FREE to any address for 6 cts. in stamps 
to cover postage Ask also for a FREE sample copy of 

*The Phono-Meter,’ 
persons who stammer. 


THE LEWIS PHONO-METRIC INSTITUTE, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


own. Addre 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. Y, 153 Water 8t., New York. 
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In FRANKLIN HEALTH BISCUIT and WAFER is health; they contain 
all the wheat that’s fit to eat. Made by LIBERTY BAKERY, 
Dept.C , Chicage, Ill. Address there for free sample. Sold by Grocers. 
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Ly Francis Barine 















OW it was spelled I do 
not know— 
Tradition handed down 
That grandmamma had 
called it so, 
’ That pretty lilac gown. 
'), The filmy fabric looks like 
lace ; 
It has no silken sheen, 
Yet cotton has the quaintest 
grace 
In this old “‘balzarine.” 


) The stately portrait on the 
stair 
Depicts her in brocade— 
A grandmamma less young, 
less fair, 
Than when, a winsome maid, 
She stepped with slender, sandaled feet 
Down her trim garden’s green, 
In black silk apron, kerchief neat, 
And lilae balzarine. 


The scant, straight skirt, in pleats confined 
About the small, round waist; 

The low-cut bodice, hooked behind, 
The fichu deftly placed— 

No dress that modern maidens don 
Surpassing this I’ve seen— 

Since Bessie found and fitted on 
The lilae balzarine. 


* 





The Bishop’s Prayer. 


nite plan in mind, namely, to 
have all the nations agree to 
submit ali differences or dis- 


of Arbitration. 





the nations except one agreed to the arbitration 
platform. Germany held out against it. For 


the time being it was the Emperor William | 


against the civilized world. 

Ambassador White saw that Germany’s action 
would imperil the usefulness of the conference, 
and must be checked at once. So he asked one 
of the American delegates to hasten to Berlin, 
see the emperor or the chancellor, and lay before 
one or both of them the necessity of a change on 
their part. 3 

Mr. White gave this messenger of peace a 


number of important documents with which to | 


substantiate his position. There were petitions 
for universal arbitration signed by thousands upon 
thousands of American and English citizens ; 
there were memorials representing governments 
and cities, and papers showing the attitude of 


the delegates of the congress then in session. | 


Among others was a little paper marked by 
Mr. White “important.” 
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ference from failure. 
In the fullness of his heart the bishop made 


‘oc states, and so saved the Peace Con- 


| who loves humanity and prays for it. 


that prayer, just as any other honest soul does 
He cast it 
at the feet of God, Who took care of it, just as 


| He takes care of all prayers that are offered in 


| 


faith and love. 
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A Hard Climb. 


sand feet high is no child’s play, as the 


(CF sana ie a mountain twenty-three thou- | 


party that, with Mr. Fitz Gerald for leader, 


climbed the great mountain Aconcagua found to 


putes toan International Board | 


After many conferences, all | 


It was a prayer that | th 


their cost. 


experiences in this, the first ascent of the moun- | 


| tain. Aconcagua is situated on the frontiers of 
| Chile and the Argentine Republic. Mr. Fitz 
| Gerald is an American, known for his explora- 

tions among the mountains of New Zealand. 
| Three Englishmen shared his exploits upon the 
| present occasion. Of the six Swiss and Italian 
| assistants, Mathias Zurbriggen was the leader. 


| The great difficulty was the cold experienced at 
a high altitude. he party ascended eighteen 
| thousand, seven hundred feet to a camp chosen 


lower lev Although the temperature was not 
unusually severe, the minimum recorded being 
one degree Fahrenheit, men actually sat down 
and cried like children. 

On December 30th—midsummer in those parts 
—the party again went to the high camp, and next 
day tried to reach the summit. It looked so near 
that they thought it could be reached in five or six 
hours. An hour after starting, however, Zur- 
bri i face became very white. He protested 
that ne felt well, but acknowledged that he was so 


feet. He tried dancing about and kicking his feet 
against the stones. 

As frozen feet are one of the great dangers in 
mountain-climbing, the leader began to be alarmed. 
He had the guide’s shoes taken off, and set the 
porters to rub his feet. To the horror of all, it 





HEN the delegates to the Peace | vas found that circulation had practically stopped. 
Conference arrived at The | Snow and brandy were used for rubbing, but all to 


urpose. 


, : | no 
Hague, they came with a defi- | ib began to seem as if amputation would be 


necessary. But gradually sensation returned, and 
| with it such intense pain that the rubbing could 
| hardly be borne. At last the boots were slipped 
| on again without being laced, and Zurbriggen 
supported between two of the party, was ass sted 
down the mountain. 

Next day three of the party, including Zurbrig- 
gon, made another trial, but were unsuccessful. 
ickness and giddiness attacked them, and they 


were obliged to lie down from sheer exhaustion. | 


Coming down was almost worse than going up. 
Fatigue and numbness constantly caused them 
fall. A terrible depression took hold upon them, 
and no one cared even to speak. Their one desire 
was to get down to the camp. 

It was not until the sixth attempt that one of the 
party, the guide cureclagen, reached the summit. 

ie went forward when the others were obliged to 
descend. Mr. Fitz Gerald says: 

“I shall never forget the descent. I was so 
weak that my legs seemed to fold up under me at 
every step, and I kept falling forward and cuttin 
myself on the stones. I do not know how long 
crawled in this plight, making for a patch of snow 
in a sheltered 0 On reaching it I lay down; 
and finally I rolled down a great portion of the 
mountainside. 

“As I got lower my strength returned, and the 
nausea disappeared. I reached our tent about five 
o’clock. Zurbriggen arrived an hour and a 
later. He had gained the summit and planted an 
ice-axe there, but he was so weak and tired that 
he could hardly talk. A month later two of the 
party got to the top and found the ice-axe.”’ 

Experience taught the explorers that there was 
only one position of rest in these high altitudes. 
Sitting or lying down caused a relaxing of the 
| muscles of the legs, which acted disastrously when 
e ascent was resumed, for the lower limbs 


the Bishop of Texas had written to be used at | seemed to have lost power, and after a step or 


every service of his church in the state during 
the time the Peace Conference was in session. 

“Use that if you can,” said Ambassador 
White. “It will show the interest of our Amer- 
ican people, even those in the far West.’’ 

The delegate hastened to Berlin; but the 
emperor was off on a yachting trip, and was not 
to be found. He sought the imperial chancellor, 
but he was out of town and inaccessible. In 


two were racked with a dull aching. The only 
—— of rest was to stand with the legs apart, 
he body thrown far forward, the hands graspin 
the head of the ice-axe, while the forehead reste 
upon the hands. 


| «<9 





| Reveling in Coin. 


that certain symptoms indicated that he 


A BOSTON merchant of great wealth, believing 
would become insane, consulted a special- 


despair he hunted up the second in position in | ist, and under his advice became an inmate of a 


the state department. 
seat, just out of Berlin. So our delegate, 
although it was Sunday, hurried out there and 
found the official He was an imperious old 
noble, brought up in the stern school of Bismarck. 
He received the delegate courteously, and they 
talked the matter over. 

“It is impossible,’’ said the secretary, “for us 
to recede from our position. Our might is our 
right. How could imperial Germany submit 
itself to such a board as you describe? We 
should have to disband our army.’’ 

In vain the delegate argued, telling the aged 
diplomat that his master was arraying himself 
against the whole Anglo-Saxon race, and in fact 
against the civilized world. 

“What do your people really care about it, 
anyway ?’’ demanded the diplomatist, cynically. 

Then our delegate remembered Mr. White’s 
words, and drew from his pocket a little paper. 

“Your Highness,” he said, solemnly, “you 
are probably not aware that every state in the 


| 
| 


| 
| 





He was at his country-| private asylum. For twelve years his recreation 


was the piling up of gold coins and then knocking 
them over. At times he washed his hands in gold 
eagles and half-eagles, At the end of the long 
seclusion he returned to his counting-room, and 
in twelve months confirmed the thoroughness of 
his recovery by making five hundred thousand 
dollars. He died of yellow fever in Cuba, where 
he had gone to look after his sugar plantation. 


A similar posaton for handling gold coin is now 
and then exhibited by men who suddenly become 
rich. George Augustus Sala 
Adventures,” tells of a London journalist who 
speculated in railroad stocks. His first venture 
netted him five thousand dollars. Drawing it in 
gold, he repaired to a hotel, emptied the bags of 
gold in the bed, and went to sleep literally in the 
sands of Pactolus. The man was so crazed by his 
good fortune that he felt pleasure in reveling in a 
golden bath. 
Paganini, 





the wonderful violinist, when he 
received the proceeds of his concerts—he insisted 
on being paid in gold—used to wash his hands in 
sovereigns. 
A French novelist, Soulié, wrote a book entitled | 
“The Memoirs of the Devil.” It took; the pub- 
lisher paid him for the first volume ten thousand | 
—_ in gold. The author carried the coin to | 


his bedroom, poured it into a foot-bath, and | 


Union has a deep and personal interest in peace | enjoyed for half an hour the excitement of moving 


and arbitration. Take, for instance, the State of 
Texas, far enough removed, you might say, to 
be indifferent to peace or war. At this moment, 
while we are talking, this prayer is being offered 
up to the Throne of God by hundreds of churches 
in that distant state. Allow me to read it to 
you.” 

Slowly, reverently, he read the bishop’s prayer 
for arbitration and peace. “When the solemn 
words came to an impressive end, the old states- 
man wiped the tears from his eyes, and as if 
inspired by the Almighty, heartily responded, 
“Amen !’’ 

That prayer had a great effect upon the hard 
old statesman, and through him, upon the 
chancellor and the emperor. It might almost 
be said that it added Germany to the list of 





his feet to and fro in a bath of gold coins, smok- | 
ing, meanwhile, the biggest of Havanas. 

he love of money 
passions. 


Ss one of the dangerous | 


_— 
> 





Vocabularies. 


HE vocabulary of men engaged in profes- | 8% 
sional or mercantile work does not include | yttered three shrieks, in quic 


more than two or three thousand words. | something at 


Mr. Fitz Gerald, in his recent book, | 
|“The Highest Andes,” gives an account of his | 


by ny ga but after one night descended to a | 
el 


cold that there was no sensation whatever in his | 


COMPANION. 


| Dr. Asa Gray, the great botanist of Harvard, that 
e 


| 4 aoe quite eight thousand plants by name and 
at sight. 

“But by far the most remarkably trained memory 
| with which I have had acquaintance was that of 
| Dr. Joseph Leidy, for many years, and until his 
| death, president of the Academy of Natural 

Sciences, of Philadelphia. 

“Doctor Leidy was not only a foremost geologist 
| and mammalogist, having hundreds upon hun- 
' dreds of the terms of these sciences upon his 

tongue’s end, but he was a very good student of 
| birds, reptiles, fishes, insects and lesser things, 
|}and remarkably ready in remembering where 
| — — species belonged in the great order 
| of nature. 


| life, especially minute parasites, was a fair bota- 
| nist, one of the leading physicians and anatomists 


hy and exploration. 
” Oxdd to tl i 


and a familiarity with several foreign languages, 
|and you get some idea of this man’s powers in 
that respect. After a long conversation with him 
one day on this subject, I estimated that his 


memory enabled him to use twenty-seven thousand | 


words at will. 
Doetor Murray-Aaron gives the details of this 


estimate, which allows for English, geological and | 


eneral science, three thousand words each; three 

oreign languages and geographical, two thousand 
each; and technical and medical, five thousand 
each. This estimate does not seem to be an 
extravagant one. 











om breezes stir in yellowed grasses, 
On golden stacks the sunshine stares, 
Our maple wood in crimson masses 
Its brave old autumn splendor wears. 


How cardinal flowers gleam as fire, 

To deck the meadow brooklet’s way; 
But sober goldenrod’s attire 

More richly greets the wealthy day. 


With bronzing leaves and purple clusters, 
And stir of spiral tendril-rings, 

And bees adrone about its lustres 
Of old romance, the grape-vine clings. 





I watch the gala colors blending, 

| I hear the murmured harvest tone, 

| And vaguely doubt of spheres transcending 
| The autumn beauty of our own. 


a> 
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Consulting the Pathfinder. 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Porter decided to go 
W to Lowell Brook for the summer, instead 

of spending three months at Nantucket, 
as had been their custom for many years, they 
began to consult time-tables. 


“TI wish we’d asked the Bankses about trains, 
before they went abroad,” said Mrs. Porter, as she 
opened the book and glanced down the first 
column. “I know there’s something rather com- 
plicated about getting there. It’s on a branch, 
oy see. The only time I ever visited them was 

he year before we were married, and then father 
drove me over the road from Woodstock. 

““Now let me see, H, I, J, K, L, La, Le—here it 
is. Lowell Brook—E. Div., page sixty.” 

“Eastern Division, you know,” commented Mr. 
Porter, intelligently. 

“Two-thirty it leaves Boston,” said Mrs. Porter, 
running her finger down a column on page sixty, 
without noticing her husband’s remark. ‘That's 


Brook at— Why, John Porter, that train only 
s to Greendale! Did you ever hear of any- 
ing so impertinent?” 
“Try another column,” suggested Mr. Porter. 
“Well, here’s a three-fifty,” said his wife, “but 
it has a star before it and a letter ‘b.’ What do 





Saturday only.’ I think this is a pretty perform- 
ance!” 


“Better look at the morning trains,” said her 
husband. 

“Here is one at nine-twenty,” said Mrs. Porter. 
with somewhat heightened color, “but it’s marked 
with a ‘ce.’ That means—oh, that means ‘Satur- 
| days only!’ Why, John Porter, I think it’s per- 
| fectly disgraceful the way these railroads are 
allowed to go on! We may not wish to go on 
Saturday.” 





“And the only other train,” said Mrs. Porter, | 


indignantly, a moment later, after much consulta- 
tion of the book, “‘is marked ‘a’ and ‘f.’ ‘A’ means 
‘daily exeept Monday,’—why people shouldn’t be 
allowed to go on Monday if they wish, I can’t 
imagine,—and ‘f’ means ‘stops only on signal.’ I 
don’t know how it seems to you, John Porter, but 
looks to me as if the railroad company much 
| preferred nobody should go to Lowell Broo—”’ 
| Mrs. Porter stopped abruptly, put on her eye- 
| glasses and looked closely at the page. 
| “John Porter,” she said, with a gesture of 
despair, “this is Lovell Brook I’ve been looking 


- 
o 


in his “Life and | UP, and I’ve got to begin all over again!” 


ee Ee 


Pursued by a Brigand. 


HEN the grapes are ripening in the Tyrol, 
W men called saltners are stationed in the 
vineyards to guard the fruit. Local 

custom allows them to levy a toll upon the passer- 


by, who is then free to gather as many bunches as | 
Wonderful is the dress of the saltner, his | 


he will. 
head crowned with fur and feathers, and his broad 
chest ornamented by the tusks of wild boars. He 
carries a spear, and behind him runs a very sharp- 


“Besides this heawas an authority on microscopic | 


his a good memory for names and faces, | 


a convenient time, isn’t it? Arrives at Lowell | 


you suppose that means? Oh, the star means | 
express train,’ and the ‘b’ means ‘Wednesday and | 
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| fang heveett on the hall porter’s shoulder, explain- 
ing gasps that she had only gone out for a little 
walk, and had met the most frightful brigand. 
| “He chased me,” she cried, “even though | had 
| flung him my purse atonce! {i never knew | could 
| run so fast!” 
Meantime the honest saltner appeared, to return 
| the mad lady’s purse. He left it with the concierge 
| and then returned to his vines, a bewildered mai, 
| He could not grasp the cone tt explanatio): 
| that his feathers had frightened the lady; for wer: 
not those very feathers what his own people mos: 
admired? He could only remember having man 
| times heard that all the English are mad. ; 


=e 


Peculiar Evidence. 


of his time, and a perfect encyclopedia of geogra- | 


and scents, murderers and thieves hay 
sometimes been detected. An interestin. 
| ease of this sort occurred not long since in Par}. 
where a notorious burglar was arrested sole! 
because he had a partiality for eucalyptus. 


An elderly lady awoke one night in the city o 
Paris to find that the jewel box at the side of }y- 
bed was just being robbed by a burly, maske:; 
man. The lady controlled herself and feign: 
| sleep, but she noticed the strong odor of eu: 
lyptus that pervaded the man’s garments. 

As soon as he had gone she opened her bedrow 
window and screamed for assistance. But ti) 
thief had made good his escape, nor was |, 
captured for a considerable time. 

ne day there called at the office of a Hebrew 
pawnbroker a py Bape | fellow wh 
was desirous of pledging a few articles of jewelry 
Now the pawnbroker had received a list of tle 
ory stolen from the lady in question, and he saw 
hat none of them were shown by the gentleman -; 
but he had read in the newspaper account of the 
robbery concerning the strong odor of eucalyptis 
about the thief, and he at once noticed the smell 
of the fragrant oil pervading his would-be cus- 
tomer’s clothing. 

His suspicions were aroused, and he summoned 
a policeman and told his =. The result was 
the capture of a notorious burglar and the thief of 
the la = gems. 

Another case hails from India. A merchant 
returning to his home from Caleutta took with 
him a small flask of spikenard, a costly perfume 
used in Hindu religious rites. He was robbed 
and murdered on the way. Months afterward 
the criminals, who had come under suspicion for 
other crimes, received an informal visit from the 
police, when the strong odor of the costly scent 
was discovered in their abode, and the hali-empty 
flask was unearthed beneath a stack of fuel in 
one of the rooms. 

This led to the conviction and execution of three 
members of the gang. 


| B the ineffaceable odor of certain perfume - 


~~ 
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A Bird Story. 
A CHARMING story of an incident connected 








with the great fire in Chicago is told in one 

of ourexchanges. A family living near the 

lake shore had a large number of pet birds. They 

had built an aviary, a long, narrow room with glass 

| windows reaching from ceiling to floor. Passers-by 

often stopped before the house to watch the pretty 

creatures fluttering about, to hear their songs, or 
to see them bathe. 


One afternoon, in the week of the fire, a cloud 
of fluttering wings moved wearily up the street. 
Presently these birds, most of them canaries, 
| caught sight of the aviary with its happy denizens. 

Straight toward the windows they flew, some of 
them against the glass itself. 

The ladies of the house were quick to take in 
the situation. Laem hurriedly shut their own birds 
into a compartment of the aviary, and then threw 
the windows wide open, retiring from sight that 
the spent travellers might feel free to enter. 

After a few minutes, first one and then another 
flew inside, where they settled down, panting, 
on ey for rest and safety. It was some time 

efore they attempted to eat or bathe. After the 
strangers eaten of the bird-seed and rested, 
the other birds were allowed to enter, and it was 
delightful to hear the chorus of songs which arose 
when the home birds and the strangers met. 

This incident is vouched for by one of the ladies 
who was a witness to it. 
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The Palais de la Femme. 
A LL Americans visiting Paris this summer are 


prone to make comparisons between the 

eurrent French fair and the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and the consensus of 
opinion seems in favor of Chicago. Undoubtedly 
the present World’s Fair excels in certain artistic 
| details, as of decoration and statuary, but it falls 
| short in grander features and effects. 
Judged solely by its Woman’s Building, as com- 
| pared with the splendid structure dedicated to the 
| interests of American womanhood at the Colum- 
| bian fair, the exposition of 1900 sinks into insig- 


| nificance. For while the Palais de la jemme, on 
| the Champ de Mars, is a graceful little structure, 
it contains nothing of interest save in the matter 
of dress and toilet. Of the higher education and 
development of the sex it gives no indication, and 
indeed, for the most part, it has thus far been 


given up to theatrical performances of the lightest 
character. 
France has produced many noble women ot ‘1¢ 
highest abilities; but as evidenced by the present 
Palais de la femme and what is in it, the grea 
| majority of Frenchwomen of the present gener 
| tion are still engrossed chiefly in matters of pP:'- 
| genes adornment, and have not become much 
interested in those more serious questions which 
stir women in the United States. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


looking dog, who “yaps” at the approach of | 


intruders. 


One day, writes a lady from Meran, an English- 
woman invaded a vineyard here, and began her 
slow, duck-like walk up the slope. Suddenly 
from the vines before her emerged the saltner, 
and began firmly but quite respectfully to explain 
that she must pay her “footing” before she could 
on. 

But he was not allowed to pracese, The lady 
succession, threw 


him and fled. Down the steep and 


But there are stenographers who can readily use | ™gged footway she ran, while the man, amazed, 


five or six thousand word-signs. Dr. Eugene 


doffed his plumes, passed his hand over his bewil- 
dered forehead and then stooped to pick up her 


Murray-Aaron, in his “Butterfly-Hunters,” men- | missile. 


tioning the extensive vocabulary of several men of | 


science, says: 


“Hugo, the French naturalist, and Louis Agassiz, 
the Swiss zoélogist, could promptly give the 
names, according to careful estimates, of over 
five thousand animals, in addition to the ordinary 
words they knew perfectly. It has been said of 


He examined it; he roared after her to return, 
and then, as she paid no attention, he set forth in 
hot pursuit. 

Faster and faster they flew until, reaching the 
leading thoroughfare of Meran, the saltner 
dropped 
woman in sight. 

She reached the hotel, and more dead than alive, 


into a walk, although still keeping the | 


1. 1. Viper—V.=peri. 2. Valet—LV.=tea. ° 
Castle—CL.=seat. 4. Chin—C.=hin. 5. Venon 
MV.=one. 6. Victor—CV.=riot. 7. Varle 
LV.=tear. 8. Chair—C.=hair. 9. Crab—C.=! 
10. Table—L.=Beta. 11. Cream— MC.=ear. 
Vampires—MV.=spirea. 

2. Time, tie, M.; pedal, peal, D. ; acrid, arid, ‘ 
lain, pain, L.; maxim, maim, X.; lever, leer, ‘ 
ire, lore, I.—MDCLXVI, 1666—the great fir 

London. 
8.1. Felon. 2. Inhuman. 3. Circumvent. 


4. B10 (beaten), b9 (benign), b4 (before), D1 
won). 


5. Defiant, fainted; Hudson, unshod, hou.’ 
abroad, aboard ; citadel, dialect; Cornelia, ¢ 
line; warble, bawler. 

6. Courage savage, adage, lineage, patrons. 
marriage, illage, cabbage, peerage, garbe.% 
stoppage. 

7. Noon, redder, eve, gig, level, eye, peep, | 
bib, nun, deed, civic. 
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=> VERY kind of bird is adapted to get 
its living in a particular way. It 
is strong in some respects, and 
weak in others. Some birds 
have powerful legs, but can 
hardly fly; others live on the 
wing, and can 








company, hundreds in number, go sweeping 
over the valley in broad circles, having the 
chimney for a centre. Gradually the circles 
become narrower, and at the same time the 
excitement of the flock increases. Again 
and again the birds approach the chimney, 





The swift makes his nest of twigs, and as 
he cannot alight on the ground in search of 
them, he is compelled to gather them from 
the dead limbs of trees. Over and over 
again you will see the bird dart against such 
a limb, catching at a twig as he pauses for 





hardly walk. Of these 
flying birds none is better 
known than the chimney- 
swift, or, as he is improp- 
erly called, the chimney- 
swallow. No one ever 
saw him sitting on a perch 
or walking on the ground. 
In fact, his wings are so 
long and his legs so short 
and weak that if he were 
to alight on the ground, he 
would probably never be’ 
able to rise into the air 
again. 

He hardly seems to need 
a description, and yet | 
suppose that hundreds of 
Companion readers do not 
know him from a swallow. 
His color is sooty brown, 
turning to gray on the 
throat. His body, as he is 
seen in the air, is shaped 
like a bobbin, bluntly 
pointed at both ends. If 
he is carefully watched, 
however, it will be noticed 
that he spreads his tail for 
an instant whenever he 
changes suddenly the direc- 
tion of his flight. In other 
words, he uses his tail as a 
rudder. 

He shoots about the sky 
at tremendous speed, 
much of the time sailing, 
with his long, narrow wings 
firmly set, and is especially 
lively and noisy toward 
nightfall. Very commonly 
two or three of the birds 
fly side by side, cackling 
merrily and acting very 
much as if they were 
amusing themselves with 
some kind of game. 

They feed on the wing, 
and have wide, gaping 
mouths perfectly adapted 
to that purpose. 

As their name implies, 


a 














they build their nests and 
pass the night mostly in 
chimneys, although in the 
wilder parts of the country they still inhabit 
hollow trees. Numbers of pairs live together 
in a colony. 

One of the chimneys of a certain house near 
the Charles River, in Newton, Massachusetts, 


has for many years been a favorite resort of | 
I have many times visited the place 


swifts. 


to watch the birds go to roost. Little by 


little they gather in a flock, as twilight comes 
on, and then for an hour or more the whole 








as if they meant to descend into it. 
away they shoot for another round. 
At length the going to roost actually be- 
gins. Half a dozen or a dozen of the birds 
drop one by one into the chimney. The rest 
sweep away, and when they come back, a 
second detachment drops in. And so the 
lively performance goes on till the last 
straggler folds his wings above the big black 
cavity and tumbles headlong out of sight. 


THE CHIMNEY -SWALLOW. 


Then | 


It is difficult to 
not, 


the merest instant before it. 


be sure whether he succeeds or his 
movements are so rapid, but it is certain that 
However, he acts upon 
in 
an 


he must often fail. 
the old motto, ‘‘Try, try again,’’ and 
course of time the nest is built. And 
extremely pretty nest it is, with the white 
eggs in it, the black twigs glued firmly 
together with the bird’s own saliva. 
BRADFORD TORREY. 
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ALLIES. — The 


PEKIN TAKEN BY THE 
allied army, composed mainly of British, Rus- 
sian, Japanese and American troops, which left 
Tientsin for the relief of the legations August 2d, 
reached Pekin August 14th. The troops were 
exhausted with their march and the plan was to 
make a general attack on the 15th. Sounds of a 
heavy attack upon the legations disclosed the 
necessity of haste, and the commands pushed 
forward independently before daybreak, the 
British, Americans and French moving along 
the left of the river, and the Japanese and 
Russians on the right. The troops finally entered 
the foreign settlement through the canal. The 
ministers, with their staffs, were found safe. 

Four Cirtes IN ONE.—Pekin is practically 
four cities in one. The Chinese City, which con- 
stitutes the southern portion, is a parallelogram, 
about six miles from east to west and three from 
south to north. North of this lies the Tartar 
City, which is about five miles square. At the} 
center of this is the Imperial City, occupied by 
high officials of the empire; and within this is 
the Forbidden City, sacred as the residence of the 
sovereign, and rarely entered by a foreigner. 
Each city has its own walls and gates. 

Tue Latest MerssAGE from Minister 
Conger, when this record closes, August 23d, is 
dated August 19th. At that time the entire 
city, except the imperial palace, was occupied by 
the allied troops, and was districted for police 
supervision. The Chinese army had fled, and 
the court had gone westward, probably to 
Singan Fu. The conditions were chaotic. Some 
missionaries had started for home, while others 
remained in charge of the Christian refugees. 





CONFLICTING INTERESTS.—There are some 
signs of dissension among the powers coéperating 
in China. August 10th, the Russian admiral 
landed a force at the important port of Niuch- 
wang, and notified the foreign 
consuls that the Russian gov- 
ernment had undertaken the 
administration of the town, for 
the protection of foreign in- 
terests. August 18th, the British 
landed a brigade of 3,000 Indian 
troops at Shanghai, for the 
avowed purpose of preventing 
an outbreak. The action of 
each power is regarded with 
distrust by others, and is criticised as prompted 
by separate interests rather than the common 
cause. It is intimated that Russia means to 
repeat Port Arthur at Niuchwang, and that 
England wants to strengthen herself at Shanghai 
to protect her claims to the Yangtze. 





JOHN J. INGALLS 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 
have been fully restored. A treaty of amity, 
commerce and general intercourse has been signed | 
provisionally at Madrid by the American Minister | 
and the Spanish Minister of State. The trade | 
between the two countries last year was larger 
than in any preceding year since 1893. 


Exposition AWARDS.—The awards at the 
Paris Exposition were distributed August 18th, 
with brilliant ceremonies. There were 2,827 | 
grand prizes and about 40,000 other awards. Of | 
these, 220 grand prizes and 1,761 lesser awards 
were given to American exhibitors. 


Two Groups OF ANTI- IMPERIALISTS 
met at Indianapolis August 14th-16th. One, a 
“Liberty Congress 
tatives of the “Anti-Imperialist Leagubs.’’ The 
conclusion which it reached was that the most 
effective way of crushing Imperialism is to vote 
for Mr. Bryan for President, and it adopted 
resolutions to that effect. The other group, the 
“National Party,’’ is opposed to ‘‘Imperialism”’ 
but is also opposed to the principles and candi- 
dates of the Democratic party. It seeks to form 
a new party, and to make independent nomina- 
tions. It adjourned to meet again at New York, 
September 5th, for the nomination of the ticket. 
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Tue ELEcTRIC FURNACE IN THE ALPS.— 
The Swiss are going to try the electric furnace 
on a large scale for smelting iron ore in the Alps. 
Hitherto most of the iron used in Switzerland 


has been imported from Germany because of lack The Bookkeeper Pub. © 


of coal in Switzerland to melt the native ores. 
The river Aar will furnish the electric power | 
required. 


Raistnea Lions In DuBLiIn.—The Zoolog- 
ical Garden in Dublin has a remarkable specialty, 
namely, the raising of lions for the trade. More 
than 200 lions have been raised in the Irish 
capital city since the first experiments were 
made, more than 20 years ago. 
Singularly, the race to which 


in Natal, South Africa, while 
it has been perpetuated under | 
artificial conditions in the 
atmosphere of Ireland. The 
Zoological Society of Ireland contemplates an 








extension of its business of lion-raising, and | 
recently it has added a male lion from Nubia to | 
its stock, hitherto exclusively of Natal blood, and | 


an attempt is being made to interbreed the two 
varieties. 





these lions belong has disap- | 
peared from its original home | 


Lone-LiIvEepD Brrps.—It used to be believed 


that ravens lived longer than any other species 
of birds, and it was said that their age frequently 
exceeded a century. Recent studies of the 
subject indicate that no authentic instance of a 
raven surpassing 70 years of age is on record. 


But parrots have been known to live 100 years. | 


One lost its memory at 60 and its sight at 90. 
There is a record of a golden eagle which died at 
Schoenbrun at the age of 118 years. Another 
golden eagle was kept in the tower of London 
for 90 years. A third died at Vienna aged 104 
years. Geese and swans are tenacious of life, 
and extraordinary accounts exist of the great age 
that they have attained. Buffon and other 
authorities have credited them with 80 and 100 
years of life. at 

SCREENS TO AID Viston.— When astrono- 
mers are making heroic attempts by planting 


observatories on lofty mountains and on desert | 


plateaus to overcome the effects of dense, impure 
and unsteady air in obscuring telescopic vision, 
it strikes one as odd that the interposition of a 
light-absorbing screen in the eyepiece of the tel- 


escope should be found to improve the vision. | 


Such, however, according to Professor See and 
Mr. Peters of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory, is the fact. By interposing a cell, filled | 
with a solution of picric acid and copper in| 
alcohol, between the eye and the lenses of the 


eyepiece, they find that the definition with a | 


telescope, in viewing stars and planets, is 
materially improved. 

Tue LAST OF THE Bisons.—In the forests 
around Great Slave Lake the wood bison still 
exists in the wild state, but 
its numbers are rapidly de- 
clining. According toa recent 
estimate, not .more than 50 
members of a herd which 
numbered several hundreds 
in 1894, were left alive in 
1899. The wood bison re- 
sembles the buffalo of our 
Western plains, but is rather 
larger. The head of one of 
these animals was recently 
acquired by the American Museum of Natural 








,”’ was composed of represen- History in New York, and is greatly prized. 


district near Houghton, Michigan, a new ore of 
nickel, to which the name Mohawkite is given, 
has been discovered. It contains arsenide of 
copper and arsenide of nickel, and its composition 
is such that it is said to promise well as an alloy 
of copper and nickel, for which a demand 
already exists in the arts. 


STIMULATING PLANTS WITH ELECTRIC- 





RECENT DEATHS.— Collis P. Huntington, 
president of the Southern Pacifie railroad 
company, and one of the best-known financiers 


of this country, died suddenly at his camp in the | 
Adirondacks, 


August 13th, aged 78. Mr. Hunt- 
ington, at the time of his death, 
was president or director of more 
than a score of important rail- 
road and other companies. He 
was one of the first promoters 
of the project for building the 
Central Pacific Railroad, com- 
pleted in 1869, which furnished 
the first all-rail route across 
the continent. —Former United 
States Senator John James Ingalls of Kansas, 
died August 16th. He was a successful lawyer 
and editor, and an effective public speaker. He 
served three terms in the United States Senate 
as a Republican, from 1873 to 1891. 





C. P. HUNTINGTON. 


Iry.—Some original experiments in the applica- 
| tion of electricity to hasten the development of 
plants were recently tried in Russia. By cover- 
|ing a plot of barley with a network of electric 
wires sustained by wooden posts, one experi- 
menter accelerated the ripening of the grain by a 
period of twelve days. In soil electrified by 
buried wires, potatoes and other roots gave an 
enormously increased yield. Seeds subjected | 
to electrification germinated sooner than those | 
not thus treated. 

MOCKING-BIRDS IN WaAR.— During the 
siege of Ladysmith a mocking-bird in the British 
camp learned to imitate the warning whistle 
given by the sentries whenever the flash of a big 
Boer gun announced a coming shell. Not only 
that but, according to the account of a British 
correspondent in the besieged town, the bird also 
imitated the ‘‘scream and buzzle’”’ of the shell 
passing through the air. 





MOHAWKITE, A NEw ORE.—In the copper | 
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increase Your Salary. 
Send 15 cents for three months’ trial 
subscription to 
“* The Bookkeeper.” 
A handsome monthly magazine for 
Bookkeepers, Cashiers and Business 
Men. It will teach you Bookkeeping, 
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Cuts, Corporation Accounting, 
Banking, Business Pointers, 
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among your friends. The Watch is fully warranted, 


or Elgin V 


face or hunting case; or sell 25 lbs. for a 
and Chain; 7 tbs. for a Nickel Watch and Chain; 
Bicycles for boys and girls, ladies and 
boys’ or girls’ nickel-plated Skates or Air 
tains; 
Foo tball ; 


35 Ibs. for Graphophone. 
One agent writes: “ Mr. G. 


pleased with it. 
me in every way. 
en well paid for my work and trouble. 


take more orders on a4 same plat 


Yours ait ple 
Our Sgeate oe 
ww. . ee 


AGOLD 


FAR N WATCH 


By selling 50 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Etc., 


Vorks, Stem Wind and Pendant Set, Case of beautiful 
design, in two sizes for ladies and one size for gentlemen, open 
Solid Silver Watch 
90 lbs. up for 
entlemen ; 
Rifle or Lace Cur- 
10 Ibs. for Gold Ring or Crescent Camera or Rugby 
530 Ibs. for Dinner Set or Baker Folding Camera; 
2% Ibs. for Mackintosh or Banquet Lamp or Willow Rocker; 


Baker, Springfield, 
Dear Sir: I received the W AO h all right and was very muc h 
I think it is a beautiful Watch and just suits 

It took me just a day and a half to take the 
full amount of orders to earn the Watch, and I think I have 
I think any young 
man or lady can very easily go out and ina few days at the most take 
the orders to earn such a Watch as the one I have earned 
you for the quick shipment of the hes atch and hope I may in the future a7 
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Machine Now! 


we absolutely 
agree to refund 
the full amount 
paid us for the 
same, without 
expense to the 
purchaser for the 
return of the Sew- 
ing Machine to us. 

First-class 
workmanship, 
strictly high-grade 
materials, the uni- 
versal recom- 
mendation of 
thousands of pur- 
chasers, who, for 
many years, have 
had our Machine 


in use, the low 
price secured 
through our 


method of ship- 
ment from the 
factory to the 
home—are some of 
the many reasons 


Be prepared 


for your fall and winter sewing by ordering a New Companion Sewing 
We guarantee safe delivery 
Should the New Companion fail to be satisfactory at the end of the trial, 





why the New Companion is the most popular Machine on the market. 
fitted with all modern improvements. 
delivered at your nearest freight office FREE 


and allow 30 days’ trial. 


It is 
 gmeaans for ten years, ani 











WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. 


We offer three styles, each with 
latest Ball Bearings, Twin Spool 
Holder and Quartered Oak Tables 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, 
Extension Leaf, $19.00. 


STYLE 2. Drop Head, 
Seven Drawers, $21.75. 


STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, 
with Drop Head, $23.75. 
On receipt of price we will de 

liver the Machine, Freight Paid, 

at any freight office east of*Co 
orado. In Colorado, New Mexic 

Wyoming or Montana, or At) 

freight office west of these fou 

states, we will deliver any sty'«e 
free for $3.00 extra. 
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Perry Mason Company, 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 


lt is Free for the asking 


Boston, Mass. 
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UNION ; 

BY THE BEST, 
SKILLED 
WORKMEN 


A, 








increase 


lowest’ , ée- 
prices in business 
(QUALITY CONSIDERED) of 33% percent 


inthe United States* 


Our ‘‘Berlin.’’ 


Order by Mail. If your 
dealer does not keep W. L. Doug- 
las shoes, and will not get them 
for you, send your order direct to 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass., stating size and width 
usually worn, style desired, plain 
or cap toe, heavy, medium or light 
sole. Enclose 25 cts. in addition to 
price of shoes, for carriage. Send 
money-order, express order or cash- 
ier’s check. We have been in business 
since July 6, 1876, and have sent millions 
of pairs of shoes to customers by mail 
and express, always giving our customers 
satisfaction. We do the largest shoe mail- 
order business in the world. shoes to supply this demand. 


A *5.00 Shce for $3.50. A $4.00 Shoe for $3.00. 


Catalogue B, showing Fall and Winter Styles; Terms and Fall Information, sent Free upon request. 


There is More Style, Comfort and Wear in W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 Shoes 
than in any other line of shoes sold at these prices. 


the past year 


Our ‘‘Orthopedic.’’ 


W.L. Douglas Shoes are 
sold in every state and territory 

in the United States. There are 

a few towns in some states where 
we have no agents; dealers can 
obtain the exclusive sale if appli- 
cation is made at once. W. L. 
Douglas $3.50 and $3.00 shoes are 
the best in the world; no others 
equal them in style, fit, wear or 
workmanship. We are advertising 
extensively throughout the United 
States, in the small country districts as 
well as the large cities, creating an im- 
mense demand for our shoes. It will pay 
a dealer to put in a line of W. L. Douglas 








W. L. Douglas shoes are sold at $3.00 and $3.50 because We are the largest makers and retailers of men’s $3.00 
they are worth it. You can buy other makes and pay more, and $3.50shoes in the world. We make and sell more of these 
perhaps less, but don’t do it, because W. L. Douglas $3.00 and grades than any other two manufacturers in the United States. 
$3.50 shoes will positively outwear two pairs of any other make. Having the largest $3.00 and $3.50 shoe business in the 

They have the same durability, style and fit found in world, and a perfect system of manufacturing, we are able to pro- 
shoes costing $4.00 to $5.00, which have made them famous duce higher grade $3.00 and $3.50 than can be had elsewhere. 
for a quarter of a century. The real worth of our $3.00 and The reason more W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 shoes 
$3.50 shoes compared with other makes is $4.00 to $5.00. are sold than any other make is because they are the best. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. Insist on having W. L. Douglas Shoes 
with name and price stamped on bottom. 


We own and operate 61 retail stores in the following cities, selling 83.50 SHOES ONLY. Our shoes for fall and winter comprise Black Calf, French Patent 
Calf, French Enamel, Box Calf, Willow Calf, Black Vici Kid, High Cut Box Calf, High Cut Russet Calf, Ete. All one price, 83.50. 


Albany, N. Y., 25 North Pearl St Columbus, O., 113 North High St. New Haven, Conn., 870 Chapel, cor. Providence, R. L., 228 Westminster St 
Baltimore, Md., 211 East Baltimore St. Dayton, O., 10 East Third St. Church St. Richmond, Va., 623 East Broad St 
Boston, Mass., 620-622 Washington, cor. Denver, Col., 1025 Sixteenth St. New York, N. Y., 43 Cortlandt St.; 433 Rochester, N. Y., 206 East Main St 
Essex St.; 12 City Hall Avenue, off Detroit, Mich., 176 Woodward Ave. Broadway, cor. Howard St.; 753-755 St. Louis, Mo. , 619-621 Olive St 
School St.; 82 Court, cor..Howard St.; Evansville, Ind., 217 Main St. Broadway, cor. 8th St.; 1349 Broad- Springfield, Mass., 312 Main St. 
: 115-117 Summer, cor. Lincoln St. Fort Wayne, Ind., 80-82 Calhoun St. way, on. 36th St.; 2202 ——. Ave., St. Paul, Minn. , 428 Wabasha, cor. 7th St 
2 Bridgeport, Conn., 424 Main St. Grand Rapids, Mich., 92 Monroe St. ee na ae pong "7 Syracuse, N. Y., 228 South Salina St 
q eee = oe N. Y., => Besadwey, cor. Hartford, Conn., 192 Asylum St. | alle M45 Eig > 95 Toledo, O., 223 Summit St. 
‘ toy Aa Bg pong Newret Indianapolis, Ind., 4 East Washington St. Paterson, N. J., 195 Main, cor. Ellison St. Trenton, N, J., 111 East State St 
St.: ~ . Jersey City, N. J., 18 Newark Ave. > anager ad) Cee Troy, N. Y., 320-322 River St 
St.; 404 Fifth Ave. Sg Philadelphia, Pa., 932 Chestnut St.; 117 “ 
Buffalo, N. Y., 368 Main, cor. Eagle St. Kansas City, Mo., 930 Main St. " North Eighth St.; 1117 Market St Utica, N. Y., 141 Genesee . 
Chicago, IM., ror Madison St.; 165 Dear- Louisville, Ky., 344 West Market St. (Reading Ter.); 2236 North Front St. Washington, _D. C., 905 Pennsylvania 
born St. Mitwaukee, Wis., 107 Grand Ave., under Pittsburg, Pa., 427 Smithfield, cor. Dia- Ave., N. W. 
Cincinnati, O., 437-439 Vine St. Plankinton House. mond St. Waterbury, Conn., 53; Bank St. 
Cleveland, O., 221 Superior St. Newark, N. J., 785 Broad St. Portland, Me., 546 Congress St. Wilmington, Del. , 701 Market, cor.7th St. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 


strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 


this they must do it at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF HEALTH. 


N matters of health, para- 
doxical as the statement is, 
the battle is not always to 
the strong. Indeed it is by 
no means rare to see cases 
where the direct cause of 
premature breakdown and 
death was an inherited 
good constitution. 
with health as with wealth 
—that which an ancestor 
has labored long to accu- 





in a short time by a spend- 

bceu oases thrift heir; while, on the 
other hand, men are apt to be careful of that for 
which they have personally struggled. 

It is an undoubted physiological fact that people 
who have inherited good constitutions may, if they 
choose, and barring accidents, live long lives; yet 
how often we see such people wasting this great 
gift in needless imprudences, priding themselves 
on the impunity with which they overtax nerve 
force on foolish pleasures, claiming that they 
“never take cold,” and boasting of their recupera- 
tive powers, in the possession of which they 
continue to insult nature. 

But sooner or later nature always resents insult, 
and the day of retribution inevitably comes to the 
man who uses his principal of health to gamble 
with, instead of contenting himself with the legiti- 
mate use of his interest. 

This, of course, does not alter the fact that one 
man may do things with impunity that would be 
suicidal in another. Our parable still holds good. 
His principal.is larger, and consequently his 
income is larger; nevertheless, let him be satisfied 
with his comfortable six per cent., and not tempt 
fate with wildcat schemes. 

Still clinging to our metaphor, we may say that, 
as there are many Dick Whittingtons, who come 
to town with a penny in the pocket, but with 
careful thrift end by being lord mayors, so it may 
be with many who are poor in physical health. 
Recognizing their limitations, and living whole- 
some sanitary lives, they may actually create a 
constitution enabling them to enjoy long years of 
health and happiness. 

This end is not to be attained by a fussy over- 
occupation with questions of hygiene, but by a 
brave determination, daily carried out, to eat 
properly, sleep properly, breathe properly, and 
pay due heed to nature’s admonitions. 

In this fight we have the comfort of knowing 
that nature herself is with us, her tendency being 
ever away from disease and toward health. 


Qe 


SHEETS OF BREAD. 


If you wish to dine off a sheet of bread, you 
must go to the great American desert and ask the 
women of the Moki Indians to bake it for you. 
But if you are wise, you will not inquire too closely 
into the details of the process. 

The preparation of the bread, in sheets hardly 
thicker than a sheet of paper, is a real art among 
the Moki women. A corner in the principal room 
is set aside for the accommodation of a shallow 
trough, walled in with slabs of stone set on end. 
The trough is divided into three compartments, 
and in these the first process of bread-making 
takes place. 


When bread is to be made, a girl kneels behind | 


each compartment. Shelled corn is then put on 
the flat stone in the first compartment, and with a 
coarse, oblong stone the first girl proceeds to rub 
it. The coarse meal thus prepared is passed on 
to the next compartment. Here itis again rubbed 
with a stone less coarse, and passed on to the 
third stage. The result is a decidedly floury 
meal. 

With a brush which is made of dried grass bound 


together with a string of calico, and with which | 
the floor is swept between times, the meal is then | 


gathered up, and mixed with water to a thick 
batter. 

Then comes in the art of the baker. She takes 
a single handful of the batter and spreads it over 
a long, flat stone, under which a fire has been for 


It is| 


mulate may be dissipated | 
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| some time burning. The batter is made to cover 
thinly the entire surface. 

When one side is baked she takes the bread by 
a corner and pulls it off dexterously, turning it the 
other side up. When it is done, a long, flat basket 
receives it, and the baker turns the edges up all 
round, so that the air can get at it. Sheet after 
sheet is baked until the basket is piled high with 
the blue bread, or “piki,” which the baker pro- | 
nounces “‘peka.”” 

No salt is used in the batter, and the piki has a 
sweetish taste. It is usually blue, partaking of 
the color of the corn from which it is made. It is 
eaten dry orin a sort of soup. When the men go | 
on @ journey they take piki made into rolls, very 
much as one would roll up a sheet of wet paper, | 
the bread being of about the same thickness as 
the paper. 

The stones upon which the bread is baked are | 
prepared by the old women of the tribe with great | 
secrecy and much ceremony. They are very valu- 
able, and are handed down as heirlooms from 
mother to daughter. 

The first stage in the process, so says Popular 
Science News, is the smoothing and filling of the 
surface of the stone with hot pitch. It is then | 
smoked and rubbed for many days, with an accom- 
paniment of rude chanting. As far as a white 
man may know, the first rubbing is with a smooth 
stone, the next with pieces of wood, while the 
finishing work is done with the bare hands. The 
result is a jet black, smooth surface, to which 
the piki does not stick in baking. 





HUNTING OSTRICH NESTS. 


Although the skin of an ostrich is worth from 
| forty to one hundred dollars on the spot, the 
| hunter of the desert usually prefers to search for 
the eggs when he has discovered an ostrich in 
| flight. An English traveller in the Sahara, Mr. 
| H. B. Tristram, describes this search. 


Onee, and onee only, I had the good fortune to 
take an ostrich’s nest, although fresh eggs were 
not infrequently brought in by the Arabs. We 

| observed with our telescopes two birds standin 

| for some time in the same spot, and were induced 

| to ride toward them. They rapidly scudded off, 

| but on intersecting their track we turned back 
and retraced it instead of continuing a vain 
| pursuit. 

| An ostrich’s track is by no means easy either to 

| follow or to retrace, for his stride measures, when 

e is at full speed, from twenty-two to twenty- 

| eight feet; and the oblong impression of two toes 





| at so wide intervals affords no very evident track 
| to any eyes less expert than those of a Bedouin 
huntsman. | 
| We retraced the impression to the spot where | 
| we had seen the birds standing together, and | 
where the sand was well trodden down. Two | 
| Arabs at once dismounted and began to dig with 
their hands, and a ope | they brought up four 
fresh eggs from a depth of about a foot under the 
warm sand. 

Ostrich-e omelet we always found a most | 
| welcome addition to our desert bill of fare, and a | 
convenient and portable provision, for from the 
thickness of the shell the eggs keep perfectly | 
sweet and fresh for a fortnight or three weeks. 


JUMPED FOR THE HIGHEST WAGER. 


In the “History of the West Branch Valley” 
Mr. Meginness tells the story of Marcus Huling’s 
famous jump. 


Huling was walking along the river-bank when 
he suddenly became aware that he was pursued 
by Indians. Realizing that his only hope of safety 
lay in flight, he ran with all speed toward the 
precipice at Blue Hill, but the Indians rapidly 
gained on him. 

Driven to the edge of the frightful precipice 
with the savages yelling in his rear, he determined 
to jump, preferring to die in this manner rather 
than to fall beneath the tomahawk. 

Seizing a large overhanging branch of a tree, he 
leaped over the brink and landed some ninety feet 
below on a shelf of rock, unhurt! From this point 
he a go | feet farther into the river, and 
escaped with only a dislocation of his shoulder. 

The savages were obliged to run round for a 
mile, and Huling had time to make his escape. It 
is saproses that the branch broke his fall, and 
~_ a iis life. Huling, on being asked about it, 
replied: 
ee for a great wager. I jumped for my 

e 





WRONG CONCLUSION. 


| “Well,” remarked a lounger at the railway 
station in a college town, the day after commence- 
| ment, “I know, of course, that’s what she is, but 
| I should hardly have expected her to label her 
| trunk so.” 
‘What do you mean?” asked another lounger. 
“Don’t you see?” rejoined the first, pointing at 
the letters, “S. G. G.,” conspicuously marked on a 
large trunk standing on end at the edge of the 
platform. “That means ‘Sweet Girl Graduate.’ ” 
“My name, sir,” austerely replied a dignified 
young woman standing near, “is Sylvia Gale 
ribson. 


There was no further conversation concerning 
hat trunk. 





REASON ENOUGH. 


A novel and ingenious explanation of the cause 
of a singer’s cough was recently given by a warm- 
hearted Milesian. 


“And how is Misther Brown?” he inquired of 
one of the singer’s friends. “I was hoping he’d 
be giving a concert in the town hall whilst he was 
here, so Mrs. Casey and me could be favored to 
hear some more of his foine songs.” 

“He has a bad cough just now,” said the friend. 

“Oh, now that’s too bad,” said Mr. Casey, with 
feeling; “but it’s no wonder, all the same. That 
sthrong voice he has, pressing on his loongs, would 
pe, ape to give him a cough now and then, it’s 

ely.’ 








WHILE THEY WAIT. 


“Tei on parle toutes les langques,”—all languages 
spoken here,—the legend which may be seen just 
now over many Paris,restaurants, is not alto- 
gether misleading. Says the London Chronicle : 
| A visitor recently remarked to the manager of a 
| po ype which made the above comprehensive 
elaim: 
| You must have a great many interpreters here.” 

“Not one,” was the reply. 








| “Who, then, speaks all t e languages?” 


“The customers, monsieur. 


COMPANION. 


Your Teeth are a gift, but the care of them is not. 
You must keep them, and Rubifoam enables you to do 
it. 25 cents a bottle at druggists. (Ade. 


“= A WOMAN'S FRIEND. 


TER. Best kitchen article ever used for 
handling pies, puddings, custards, 
hot pans of any kind ; never burn 
yourself; safer, quicker, cleaner 
J thana rity meee en J | 
lifetime; a joy forever; 8 long-felt want. Sen 
2% cents to Eureka Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo. 


STAMMERING 


gormenenty cured by a physician — a speech ay ee 
‘or nearly twenty years. Pupils may live in the insti- 
tution and receive the doctor’s constant personal 
treatment and care. Applicants may rely upon having 
the best treatment known, combining the cele- 
brated German and French methods, improved by the 
suggestions of a progressive American physician. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet, giving directions for treat- | 
ment and abundant references from eminent menand 
pupils. F.A. BRYANT, M. D., 103 W. 72d Street, New York. 


The Standard Tea 
and Coffee Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
linen. No falling 
off. No wires to clo; 
spout. Sample maile 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
Nickel-plated. 
pxTeNTeD aucesiaso Standard Strainer Co., 
— 37 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 























Agents 
Wanted. 
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@ **A Perfect Food’’ 
‘*Preserbes Health’’ 

** Prolongs Life ’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST: 


COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical * 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper g 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. ut. 


Teade-Hark DIRCHESTER, MASS. 
BB on Every Package Established 1780. * 
BEB BBB BRB BRB BES 




















remove all pressure from the chest and 
abdomen, and throw the shoulders back 
into a fine military attitude. They are the 
proper models for the new straight front 
styles in costumes. The Erect Form is 
hygienic, easy and shapely. It is suit- 

le for all figures, and comes in various 
lengths and in all sizes. 


ERECT FORM 701 
in white and drab and black 
sateen with Sip geen ™ ° $1.00 


Other models at $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00. 





AT YOUR DEALERS OR SEND TO 


WEINGARTEN BROS., 


Dept. Y. 377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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ELECTRICITY 


offers the greatest Pyros tunities for ad- 
vancement to-day. e can teach any one 
at home by mail to 


Become an Electrical Engineer 


or to learn, Electric Railways, 
Electric Lighting, Telephony; 
also Mechanical Engineering, 
Mechanical Drawing. Fit your- 
self to start in a new profession 
at a better salary. 


Write for our free illustrated 
book, entitled, “Can d Become 
an Electrical Engineer?” 


ELECTRICAL ENGINE: 





Where no dealer sells 
them we will ship 
piano at our expens 








for trial in your home 
not to be kept unles 
it is entirely satisfac- 


Pianos 
On Trial tory. Easy payments 
giving 3 years to com- 


plete purchase if desired. We will send cata- 
logue, a list of lowest prices, fully describe our 
Easy Payment Plans, and write a personal letter 
showing how easy and safe it is for you to buy 
a piano direct from our factory, even though 
you live 3000 miles away. A postal card will 
secure you valuable information about piano 
buying, and may save you $100. Old pianos 
taken in exchange. Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston. 








Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature, 
Full Ruby Jeweled. 
ld by jewelers everywhere. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free booklet. 
NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILL. 














A book that should be read by every one 
who buys or uses paint will be mailed 
free on request by the manufacturers of 
PATTON’S SUN PROOF «~ 
PAINTS. Write for it. 


inducements and agency. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., 
213 Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 














“Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 


The enjoyment of the 


SOUP and 
OYSTERS 


is increased if served with 
dainty silver. Ladles, 
spoons, forks, etc., stam 
ed with the 'trade-mar 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


are beyond criticism — 
handsome in design, cor- 
rect in shape, perfect in 
finish — and are sold by 
leading dealers at one- 
fourth the price of solid 
silver. 
The “ Berkshire ” here 
shown, and many other 
patterns in ‘1847’ ware, 
are shown _in_ our cata- 
logue K. Send for it. 


International SilverCo., 
Successor to 


Meriden Britannia Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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is the method used by the 


DEFENDER MF @ 


in Manufacturing 


Sheets ana Pillowcases 


Every article made on our own premises, and under the 
most rigid sanitary ccnditions, Every piece warranted 
perfect. Every article measured AFTER it is finished, 
NOT BEFORE. 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases bearing the 
gummed label trademark of the Defender Mfg. Co. 

Made of all graces, from plain hemmed and hemstitched 
to fancy hemstitc’ ed of finest quali y. 

A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 

FREE on application to your dry goods dealer. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


“T°HE well-dressed wo- 
| man of to-day, be 
she the wife of mil- 
lionaire or mechanic, is 
the tailor-made woman. 
The day of high prices is 
over. Modern business 
methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct buying 
of materials, and the fact 
that we deal direct with 
the consumer, employing 
no agents and administer- 
ing no branch stores, has 
made it possible for us to 
place in your hands the 
very newest creations in 
specially - tailored _gar- 
ments at very moderate 
prices. If the idea of a 
specially-tailor-made _cos- 
tume of the latest Paris 
cut, at the most reason- 
able of prices, is attractive 
to you, send for our illus- 
trated Fall Catalogue. 
You will get it FREE by 
return mail, together with 
a choice selection of sam- 
ples of the newest French 
cloths. Our prices this 
season are lower than 
ever before. We prepay 
all express charges. 
Our new Fall Catalogue 
illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, $8 up. 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 
— designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
up. 

















New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them /ree by return mail. Be sure to say whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be 
able to send you exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


RPFPEP PEPE PPPS PPPSPED 


Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Why use expensive soap in your 
guest room, low priced soap on 
your washstand, and ordinary 
laundry soap in your bath tub? 
Wool Soap is best for all three. 
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Made by Swift and Company, CGihicago 
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FRIENDS HELP. 
ST. PAUL PARK INCIDENT. 

“ After drinking a cup and a half of coffee once 
a day I always felt languid and dull, having no 
ambition to get to my morning duties. Then in 
about an hour or so a weak, nervous derangement 
of the heart and stomach would come over 
me with such force that | would frequently have 
to lie down. 

** At other times I had severe headaches; stom- 
ach finally became affected and digestion so 
impaired that I had serious chronic dyspepsia 
and constipation. Mrs. H. A. Hober, for many 
years State president of the W. C. T. U., a 
personal friend, told me she had been greatly 
benefited by quitting coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee; she was troubled for years with 
asthma. She said it was no cross to quit coffee 
when she found she could have as delicious an 
article as Postum Food Coffee. 

“ Another lady, Mrs. Mary Baker, of Red Wing, 
Minn., had been troubled with chronic dyspepsia 
for years, and found immediate relief on ceasing 
coffee and beginning Postum Food Coffee twice 
a day. She was wholly cured. Mrs. Judge 
Stocker of Minneapolis told me that Postum Food 
Coffee was a godsend to her, her heart trouble 
having been relieved after leaving off coffee and 
taking Postum Food Coffee. 

“So many such cases came to my notice that I 
concluded coffee was the cause of my trouble, and 
I quit and took up Postum. I am more than 
pleased to say that my days of trouble have dis- 
appeared. I am well and happy.” Mrs. Mary 
Harrington, St. Paul Park, Minn. 
















A painter 
should do for 
your 
house what 
your tailor 
does for you 
—dress it 
with artistic 

taste. The loca- 
tion, style i 
of architecture, 







painting 
harmony. If 
you will describe 
your house to us (send photo 
if possible), our Art Department will 
show you a special color plan by 
which the new tints of 


Hammar Paint 


(Guaranteed Five Years) 


will make your house look right, giving 
it stylish individuality. We put $200,000 
cash capital behind our guarantee that 
Hammar Paint will cost less than lead 
and oil or any other material, and that 
it will last Five Years; costing but 
$1.25 per gallon when mixed. 


oe 
If You Intend to Paint, 
Try the Hammar Plan. 
+ 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1224 Spruce St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
































Elastic Ribbed 


UNION. 
SUITS 


Cover the entire 
body like an addi- 
tional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but 
softly and without 
pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. 
Made for men, 
women and young 
people. Most con- 
venient to put on, 
being entered at the 
top and drawn on 
like trousers. With 
no other kind of un- 
derwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably 
so small a corset 
Made in great va- 
riety of fabrics and 
weights. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere. 








III. 










PURE! 





suitable for PRESENTS. 
CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 





Ciyliz¢ COCOA CHOCOLATES, 
QUALITY UNEXCELLED! GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 














Eastman Kodak Co.’s 
BROWN z E 


Ss 
00 





we 


Make pictures 21{ x 2% inches. Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 
Brownie Camera, for 24% x 21 pictures, - - 
Transparent-ilm Cartridge, 6 exposures, 24x24, « 15 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, - - iy 

Ask your dealer or writeus for a Brownie Camera Club 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO.,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Davidson Atomizers 


are easy to use—give a steady penetrating spray, 
and will give better satisfaction than any ato- 
mizer made. Head colds and catarrh may be 
dispelled by their use, as oils or medicines will 
reach the spot in this way alone. We warrant 
our atomizers to be more durable, superior in 
¢ construction, more easily cleaned and cared 

for, than any other make. At yourdrug- 

gists, or sent, postpaid, by 
us for $2.00. Write for 

catalogue. 


DAVIDSON RUBBFR CO., 
22 Mirk Sr., 
BosTon. 















INGERSOLLS’ FOOTBALL GOODS 


Send for our free instruction booklet,**Foothall Tactics,” and our 
Fall Catalogue of all Athletic Goods— both for the asking. 


VICTOR INTERCOLLEGIATE 
FOOTBALL, with patent inner 
lace, the finest Ball in the 


Maker’s price, $5.00. 

Our price, $4.00, 

Postage 0c. addinonal, 

Regulation Leather Football, 
with best bladder, either 
Rugby 0° Association styles. 
Postage lic. Special at $41.00. 
“VARSITY” FOOTBALL FANTS. 
Made of tinest imported drab 
moleskin. perfectly pattern 
ed, extra hair podding at hips 
and knee Siate size The 
$5 00 kind, pair 3 00. 

Good quality drab moleskin 
pants, extra padding on hips 
and nees Extraordinary 
value,pair .... 1.25. 


Good canvas pants, heavily padded, worth double, 75c. 


worid 


JACKETS to match Varsity pants . $1.00. 
Good drab Moleskin Jackets . 65c. 
Good Canvas Jackets 40c. 


2ustage on Jar ke ts. 8 i e rh it. J 
SHIN GUARDS. Canvas, pair, 45c.; Moleskin, pair, 
865c.; Leather, pair, 9O0c, Postage 8. extra. 
HEAD AND EAR GUARD. Made of fine (Alfskin well 
added, special soft ear pad. Sold everywhere at 


2.00. Postage 10r.exrtra . ss 1.00. 
“COLLEGE” FOOTBALL SHOES, pair . $3.00. 
BEST WORSTED JERSEY, plain or striped $2.00. 


FOOTBALL HOSE, wool, 50¢,.5 light worsted, 75c.; 
heavy worsted, $1.00. /uslage 7c. extra. 
A full line of every article mentioned here is shown in our 
Cata., together with Siceaters, Jerseys and every- 
thing for athletics. it’s free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 85, 67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 














Support Yourself 
While Learning 
a Profession. 

























Building ere 


ected and occupied by Th 
International Corresp Ss 


ndence Schools, 

Our new circular will show a way for 
you to earn a good salary in a pleasant 
position while learning the profession of 
your choice As you learn more you 
will earn more. The circular is free 
You can become a 


Mechanical Engineer, 
Electrician, 
Architect. 


200,000 st ndents and graduates in Me- 
clee a 









chanical, trical, Ste » Civil and 
Mi x ineerin rchitect ave; 

v Desi Chemistry; 
Tele pony: Stenography; 
Boo ; English Branches. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital 81,500,000. 
Box 832, SCRANTON, PA, 






















































have demonstrated in many carefully 
conducted tests that 


Libby ’s 
Extract of Beef 
stands first in culinary excellence and 


highest in nutritive value. 
ibby’s is not the common kind—it is 


never sold in bulk It ix the essence of 
Government inspected beef. Put up in 
hygienic cleanliness—carefully sealed in 
convenient sized porcelain jars — it will 
keep indefinitely in any ciimate. 

New edition booklet, ‘How to Make Good Things 
to Eat.”’ Teilsof many new uses for Beef Extract. 
Sent free 


LIBBY McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 





















Is our advice to try 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


The satisfaction of using 
a pencil that always does 
what is expected of it, 
sharpens to a fine point, 
and in which the lead 
doesn't break, either in 
sharpening or use, is not 
one of the least comforts 
to a busy person. 








Dixon’s Leads Don’t Break. 
Their Grades Never Vary. 





Pencils for All Uses, 
each one bearing our trade- 
mark, the best of its kind. 





Uf not sold by your dealer, men 
tion Youth's Companion,and send 
us l6c. for samples worth double, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

Jersey City, N. J. 





























FREE! 
stamped on the bangie. 


modern times. 


Poin 


Complexion Powder 


ing portraits of 36 beauties of ancient and 
Good Luck Rabbit Foot, with your initial /, 
J. A. Pozzoni Pharm, Oo., 396 Bdwy., N. Y., or St. Louis, Mo 


Sample and Booklet, contain 
Send 10c tor 


g 





























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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SS No premiums — no schemes —all your 
money's worth of soap-quality 


B. I. Babbitts 
Best Soap 


For nearly half a century the standard, reliable 





perfect laundry soap. No other soap so economica 
atany price. Sells and satisfies by merit only. Your 
full money’s worth of soap. No need of premiums 
and catch-penny schemes which the soap-buyer 
pays for. No premium is free—the soap-buyer pays 


PRET LETLAVEPNGLNGELNGLNGTL NTN GCLNTL 


ah 


twice its cost, and, oh, how cheap and worthless 
is premium stuff anyway. When you want soap, 


EN 


get your money’s worth of soap, and when you 
want knick-knacks and jewelry, buy them —gyou’ll 
save money,— work, —and clothes. | 


LNTAINGT 


You're sure of Babbitts Soap 


B. ‘T. Babbitt, New York. 
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Seems 
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